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The Government Printing Office or 
somebody in Washington favored us with 
a copy of the “Economic Report of the 
President.” Pleased to share the lowdown 
with Ike, we read large hunks of it. And 
came across one startling set of figures. 

Since World War II, businessmen have 
pointed with pride to our rising industrial 
productivity, and labor leaders have used 
it to raise the ante. 

With 1947 equal to 100, our industrial 
productivity based on man hours paid, 
reached 128.6 in 1957—incidentally, only 
1.5 points above 1956. 

Whereas, on the same base, agricultural 
productivity in 1957 was 183.8—8 points 
over 1956! (Bureau of Labor Statistics. ) 

Farm productivity rising three times as 
fast as industry is the combined result of 
larger farms, improved techniques, better 
management, more competent farmers. 
And SuccessFut Farminc had something 
to do with it, too. 


For the volume producers of grain and 
corn, livestock and dairy products, SF 
is the guidebook and operations manual. 
It reports not only the new discoveries but 
proven procedures by actual case studies, 


documented and photographed. 

Every farmer gets some money-making 
idea, some helpful suggestion, from every 
issue. SF is earnestly studied, its contents 
clipped, filed, consulted subsequently. SF 
is equally concerned with the business 
of the farmer’s wife, the conduct of his 
home, the welfare of his family. 

Fifty-six years of real help has paid off 
in a superior audience, the country’s best 
farmers. The estimated average cash farm 
income of the SF farm subscriber has been 
above $10,000 for the past decade. No 
medium offers a better market. 


make SF farm families choice customers. 


Successful Farming...Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


Philadelphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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47 NAM members—move over 


And the many contributions of SF hai 
established a respect and confidence th 
adds immeasurably to advertising effec 

For better busine 
this year, and for bett 
balance in your nation 

advertising effor 
you can profitab 

use SUCCESSFL 
Farminc. Call any SF office for detail 


Meredith of Des Moines .. . America 
biggest publisher of ideas for today’s livin 
and tomorrow’s plans. 


Cheese...with a big smile 


Urban notion: Farmers have milk cows, 


don’t buy dairy products! Hah! 


Today few dairy farmers make cheese. 
And Successful Farming families buy cheese— 
cream, jar, link, glass, loaf, solid sliced — 


to the tune of $11,574,000 a year! 


Larger families, outdoor work, 


three meals a day at home, and estimated 


average cash farm incomes over $10,000 


Helping farm families make more money 


and live better for fifty years 


gives SF influence unmatched by 


any general medium. For better sales 
this year, and to balance national coverage, 


try Successful Farming. Call any SF office. 
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What will happen to advertising expenditures in the next three months? The next 
12 months? Tide's Economic Consultant, Dr. Peter B. B. Andrews, examines what's 
ahead for 40 industries. 


| THE LATEST TREND IN CONSUMER SPENDING HABITS ...............0-- p. 25 


ie 

| Buying by phone is revolutionizing today’s mass distribution system and emphasizing, 
| as never before, the importance of advertising as a pre-selling showcase. Sears, Roe- 
buck, for one, probably will sell close to $700 million worth of goods by phone this 
year. Here's what today’s telephone class of consumers means to advertising executives. 
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TIDE’s senior editor interviews the advertising & merchandising director of American 
Motors Corp., the only auto manufacturer selling more, rather than less, cars this year. 
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salvos—this one not so much at the advertisers as at those who restrict them. 


HOW NEW PRICING STRATEGIES AFFECT YOUR BRAND IMAGE ........... pe Gar. 
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retain a brand image that ensures consumer loyalty. But what do you do in an indus- 
try where one set of advertisers is trading up, another set is trading down—all seeking 
the same market. Such is the unique situation in the writing equipment business today. 
Here’s what's happening. 
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In an industry not noted for aggressive selling, St. Louis’ Brown Shoe Co. sticks out 
like a sore thumb. By heavy national advertising, Brown has built strong brand and 
Pa dealer identification for its products, with more marketing innovations on the way. 
| Here’s how Brown puts its best sales foot forward. 
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Do You Know What This Represents? 
a. Modern artist Nola’s “Three Kings”? 
b. The Kremlin’s new sickle design? 
¢. Alchemist’s symbol for lead? 


| 


A Hearst Magazine is the key to this puzzle. 


Readers of American Druggist will readily identify this 
design as the ancient alchemist’s symbol for lead. And 
so, of course, will the editors of American Druggist, 
because it’s their business to be intimately familiar with 
the pharmacist and his many-sided profession. 


For today’s pharmacist is actually many men, and his 
store, many stores in one. Filling the diverse needs of 
his customers—physicians, camera fans, teen agers, 
housewives, mothers—is a complex job. And to do it, 
he needs the wide range of information he gets regularly 
in the American Druggist. 


The “Special Interest’? Concept of 
Magazine Publishing 


Just as American Druggist speaks to the modern phar- 
macist about his primary interest, each of the ten Hearst 
Key Magazines aims at a specific group of readers. And 
it talks about their special interest with authority, en- 
joys their confidence and loyalty. 


This audience of interested readers comprises a prime 
market of pre-sold sales prospects. Which is why prod- 
ucts advertised in Hearst Magazines are backed by a 
brisk “tail-wind” that steps up consumer response, 
makes every advertising dollar work harder. 


What This Editorial Concept Means to Sales 


Advertising reaches readers in the mood to buy 
Advertising is focused where interest is keenest 
Editorial and advertising content work in tandem 
Editorial integrity lends prestige to the advertising 
Each magazine is the authority in its special field 
Hearst readers are already sold—only need to be told 


HEARST MAGAZINES 


10 keys to the special interests of 10 groups of people 


| 
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Yeah! That ain’t all. 


The bigvest The Late Show’s 

audiences ratings go up t 

in its seven-year with the 

history. temperature. i 

Sure is. Average of Last year, | 

New York’s hottest 723,438 homes its j 

hot-weather buy, tuned-in Summer audiences } 

The Late Show. every night. were bigger’n 
Right now Wii4 Nielsen they were other 


delivering — A says so.* seasons. 


Better call 


I get you. 
You mean, where else 


They tell me 
with WCBS-TV’s new 


Plaza 1-2345. 
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FAIRCHILD 
news 


Leo Williams, advertising director of 
HOME FURNISHINGS DAILY, was elected 
chairman of the board of Associated Busi- 
ness Publicaticns at the 52d annual meet- 
ing and management conference at The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. Edgar W. B. 
Fairchild, vice-president and treasurer of 
Fairchild Publications, was re-elected secre- 
tary of ABP. 


Fairchild’s MEN’S WEAR Magazine has 
purchased Hat Life, which ceases publica- 
tion after 86 years. Beginning this month 
Hat Life subscribers will receive MEN’S 
WEAR, giving MEN’S WEAR the highest 
circulation in its history. On July 25 a spe- 
cial headwear section will be added to 
MEN’S WEAR Magazine edited by Ernest 
Hubbard, former Hat Life editor. 


Three Fairchild news men were installed 
recently as officers of the Newspaper Re- 
porters Association of New York. James 
Antone, assistant news editor of HOME 
FURNISHINGS DAILY, became treasurer; 
Joseph Schaefer, of the HOME FURNISH- 
INGS DAILY copy desk, serves as financia! 
secretary, and Frank Engle, marine and 
aviation editor for all Fairchild publications, 
was returned to the board of governors for 
two more years. 


For the fifth consecutive year, SUPER- 


MARKET NEWS set a new first quarter’ 


record in advertising revenue—up 32 per 
cent in 1958 over 1957. 


Irving Schoolman, advertising representa- 
tive of DAILY NEWS RECORD, is one of 
the six recipients of this year’s New York 
University Alumni Meritorious Service 
Medal, given annually “to honor one who 
through good deeds has served Alma 
Mater.” 


Thomas R. Dash, theater critic of WOM- 
EN’S WEAR DAILY, has been elected 
president of the Drama Desk, an organiza- 
tion of New York drama editors and 
reporters who cover the Broadway beat. 


Perkins H. Bailey, executive editor and 
fashion analyst of MEN’S WEAR Maga- 
zine, is currently on his annual six-week 
trip through Europe to pick up merchan- 
dise and fashion trend ideas for adaptation 
by American manufacturers. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications, Inc. 


7 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
Publishers of 


Daily News Record, Supermarket News, Women's 
Wear Daily, Electronic News, Home Furnishings 
Daily, Blue Book Directories, Men’s Wear 
Magazine, Footwear News, Books. 
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LETTERS-— 


Huzzah 


Sirs: 


As a Tide subscriber, I like “Mr. Billings”. 


[cartoon]. In fact, I like him so much 
that I'd like to know if it would be pos- 
sible to borrow him occasionally? 


For the past three years we have been 
sending out periodic direct mail pieces to 
a list of our prospects, as well as to the 
local space representatives. I can think 
of nothing which might appeal to this 
group more than an occasional exposure 
to Mr. Billings. 

What I would like to know is whether 
or not it would be possible for us to copy 
certain of the series, such as that of March 
8, 1957, for reprinting and mailing to our 
prospect lists . . . with, of course, a big 
bouquet to Tide for permission. 


Robert Welborn 
Vice-President 

G. M. Basford Co. 
New York City 


With pleasure.—Ed. 


Yankee, stay home 


Sirs: 

I take exception to the following item 
that appeared in your “Ebb & Flow” 
column of the April 11 issue of your 
magazine: “A couple of weeks back we 
reported on the employment squeeze 
among the agencies. A correspondent re- 
minds us that to the North manna awaits. 
With advertising building toward a 
$600,000,000 yearly volume, Canada’s 
agencies are in desperate need of good 
creative selling talent. And where else 
are they gonna get them but from here?” 

As a Canadian and one that is actively 
engaged in the advertising business in this 
country, I know that there is plenty of 
good Canadian creative selling talent avail- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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We specialize in magazine clipping. 
Our list covers 3500: business, farm 
and consumer magazines—a complete 
blanketing of the American magazine 
field as listed in Bacon’s Publicity Checker. 
You can check your own publicity, compe- 


tition’s publicity, competitive advertis- 
ing or subject research. Here is the 
complete service for magazines. Best 
coverage, fastest service, highest 
accuracy. 


* BUSINESS * FARM 
* CONSUMER 


Send for Booklet No. 56 
“How Business Uses Clippings” 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
WA bash 2-8419 
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illions see the Yellow Pages emblem every day 
leading magazines. Millions more see it on 
refronts, trucks, billboards and TV. It reminds 
lyers to LOOK IN THE YELLOW PAGES Of their 
lephone directories to find who sells the branded 
“oducts and services they need. 
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is the shortest step 


If you use Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages 
to identify your local dealers, the emblem in your 
advertising will send prospects to these dealers. 

If you’re not yet using Trade Mark Service, call your 
telephone business office for complete information. 


Tide 
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LETTERS (Continued from page 6) 


able in Canada without having to 
port” anyone from across the border. 

Not that I have any isolationist ideals 
or that I would not welcome any of our 
neighbors from the South to settle in Can- 
ada (as many thousands are doing), but 
I do know that we don’t need any dis- 
placed “ivy leaguers” with their “tinsel 
and bunting” type campaigns to sell Ca- 
nadians, 


bes 
im- 


Gordon F. Poirier 
Pointe Claire, Quebec 


Mr. Billings certainly meant no of- 
fense to our northern neighbor, merely 
that the U.S. pool of advertising people 
is larger—not necessarily better.—Ed. 


Muffed mufflers 
Sirs: “i 

Bravo to Frank J. Berger for his letter, 
“Blast at Detroit” (Tide—April 11). He 
might have included mufflers in his list 
of automobile parts which fail almost with 
the regularity of Time Payments on the 
car. 

I have just replaced a muffler for the 
fourth time on my 1956 Ford Station 
Wagon (15,000 miles), at something like 
$16 a throw for materials and labor. 


Robert A. Burns 

Copy Director 

Darrel Prutzman Assoc. 
Providence, R.I. 


Taste for toast 


Sirs: 

After enjoying and admiring Lester 
Leber’s column in Tide Magazine for so 
many years, it gave me much satisfaction 
to find that [he] feels so positively about 
the approach we are taking for our client 
Old London Melba Toast. 


Howard H. Becker 
Account Executive 
Richard K. Manoff, Inc. 
New York 


See p. 21 for exclusive 
mid-year outlook for 
ad budgets 
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14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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W. J. Carmichael, John W. Pearce, Thomas 

S. Turner, 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Pacific Coast 
Ralph W. Harker & Assoc., 600 S. New Hamp- 
shire,, Los Angeles, Calif. DUnkirk 7-2328 


444 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. GArfield 
1-2481. 


Warwick S. Carpenter, 15 East de la Guerra; 
Santa Barbara, Calif. WOodland 2-3612. 


This 60-second commercial for Rheingold Extra 
Dry Lager Beer is stop motion at its best. It’s 
delightfully entertaining every second of the 
way, yet it’s packed with product identification 
and salesmanship. Cans, bottles and glasses, 
in a triumphal parade and train ride, take 
the viewer to the areas stressed in the 
Rheingold jingle. For a smash finale, a beer 
barrel blimp floats overhead as tiny manikins 
stand below, shout and clap their hands! Pro- 
duced by SARRA for LIERMANN BREWERIES, 
INC. through FOOTE, CONE & BELDING. 
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World Telegram and Sun 
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Preas Stati Writer. 
INGTON, April 16. 
timers who were 
the big depres- 
ion which 


plush offices by high windows 
instead of the elevator to 
plop dead on the sidewalk 
below. 

Shoestring speculators were 
wiped out by the multi-thou- 
sands. Country banks began 
to fold. City banks folded. 
too: In the fourth year of 
depression, the governor of 
Michigan decreed an eight-day 
bank holiday to prevent 
wholesale closings. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt took office as 
President within 4 month and 
immediately closed all of the 


banks to protect them against 
frightened de- 


will note 
some dif- 
ferences be- 


r of fact 
ig or is not a withdrawals by 
he works or positors. 
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assed in a 


was only a beginning, 
and when the real 
ollapse came some 
later the panic was 
men caught in the 


Wi 


es ee true— only the retail merchant is really in a 
Josition to find out his customers’ frame of mind. Man 

| ede il the present period as due to the est 
‘rs’ desire to be wooed and won and many retailers have 
ready had truly surprising results when the t 

ind ‘‘asked for the order.” Dees 


“Do people have the money to spend?” 


Aa bet they do! The facts show another big upswing 
n the works. U.S. population will soar between now 
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epression or Buyers’ Strike? 


market were rich no more, single d 


and many of them left their a comp 
signed to effect some reforms 


and to enable the reopening 
of sound banks. 
nearly 13 million unemployed 
in the U.S. in 1938, and FDR 


soon was off on wh 
like a massive government 


spending campaign 
jobs. 


|. ONLY 
~ CAN DETERMINE 


able labor force. By 1988 it 
was up to more than 1 Ques 
million—19 percent of 
labor force. 

FDR spent on, but 
ployment refused to ¥ 


ay—March 9, 1933— 
jex banking bill de- 


There were 


at looked 


to create 
War Il and unemploymen 


gan to ta 
in 1946, after long years ¢ 
war production, numbere: 
money or the policy of mas- 2.2 million or about 4 percent 
sive government spending is of the labor force. 
no employment. cure. The The least unemployment on 
record will support one con- record since the big depres- 
clusion or the other. sion was 1.6 million in 1953. 
By 1986, FDR had unem- That was 2.5 percent of the 
ployment down to a little labor force. In the boom-boom 
more than 9 million, which years of 1955-56-57 unemploy- 


was 16.9 percent of the avail- ment was, respectively, 2.6 
million, 2.5 million and 2.7 
million, ranging from 4 to 3.8 
and back to 4 percent of the 
available labor force. 

These figures somewhat 
illuminate the present situa- 
tion in which unemployment 
is counted at 5.1 million, which 
is 7 percent of the 1958 labor 
force. FDR never was able 
to bring unemployment to so 
low a figure. That is small 
comfort to the man or woman 
without a job today. 

It may bear, however, on @ 
current question: Is there a 
depression or is this a buyers’ 
strike against high prices? 


FDR either spent too little 


Ch 


and 1 j 

sk 975. That means more jobs, more income, more pro- 
: on, more savings, more research...more needs of 

all sorts than ever before in our history! 


How about it? Depressi 
i e Ss ‘ 
eal pression or buyers strike? It’s up 


FREE! Get goi 

Hi going today! Write at once fori 

: r illus- 

Ns How To Turn the Tide” booklet SieHee 

iS uable and vital selling ideas. The Advertisin 
ouncil, 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N v 


85 
VEHICLES 
IN AVERAGE FLEET 


The average fleet reached by 
TRANSPORT TOPICS oper- 
ates 85.4 vehicles. Most of 
these fleets—74% of them— 
are for-hire trucks hauling 
general freight, household 
goods, automobiles, food, 
milk, gasoline, chemicals, 
heavy machinery, oil field 
equipment. TRANSPORT 
TOPICS is the only weekly 
newspaper in a $6 billion 
truck fleet market. A.B.C. 
net-paid circulation 22,743 
(six months average ending 
December 31, 1957*) plus 
6,200 on Third Monday issue 
controlled list. 

*Subject to audit. 


Copy sent airmail on request 


Crausport Topics 


Washington 6, D.C. 


15 services 
THAT AID SALES 
AND ADVERTISING 


EXECUTIVES! 
: Qe aoe 


A 
NEW 


FREE BROCHURE 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


Find out how these 15 important 
Manpower, Inc. “Sales Aid’ Services 
will help you. 

Vincrease Sales and Distribution 
Y Cut Marketing Costs 

¥ Support National Promotions 

at the local level 

Y Eliminate Trouble and error 

in merchandising promotions 


Attach this ad to your letterhead 
and mail today to: 
A decade of Business Service 


manpower, inc. 


over 140 offices in U.S., Canada, & Abroad 


World Headquarters 
817 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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EBB & FLOW 


by Mr. Billings 


Definitions: A fanatic: Somebody who redoubles his efforts afte 
having lost sight of his goal. A problem: an insurmountabl 
opportunity. 


A Recession is a Recession is a Recession: Not that we're undul| 
pessimistic about the nation’s economic future, but we do believe i} 
calling a spade a spade. In other words, something is going on, ani 
it might as well be called a recession. We see no point in referrin’| 
to it as a ‘flattening out” or a ‘‘readjustment”’ or a ‘‘breathing spell) 
or any of the many other ostrich-like terms currently used to avoil| 
that dirty word, recession. Latest in this rather comical dodge is thi 
term used by a Time, Inc., executive who labeled it a ‘‘mas) 
re-budgeting.’’ He got in all the papers, too. 


KI Ie ks 


(Why can”) 
“Elite’’ or somethi 1g 


Hilton, Chesley & Clifford. 
agencies call themselves 
relatively simple?) 


Is everything clear? 
“Acme” or “‘Ajax’’ or 


KK, (Ke 


Well! A public relations man finally sete an appropriate hong 
bestowed upon him. Long-time Francophile Norman’ Readers 


president of Pozzy-Reader Public Relations, Inc., was given a special 
Lafayette Medal by the Republic of France for his contributions te! 
French-American amity. For more than a decade he was PR director 
in North America for the French Government Tourist Office. 


KRACK Tak 


Name-dropping: Harry Thompson, Newsweek's promotion 
director since 1955, upped to director of Newsweek’s International 
Editions. . Jim Beard succeeds him. . J. S. Fullerton, formerly, 
with Y & R’s New York office, out to Sah Francisco as account! 
supervisor with Johnson & Lewis. Alfred A. Whittaker 
formerly Benton & Bowles’ research VP, 
director of Bristol-Myers Products Division. 
Stations making Jack Cowden sales promotion and advertising VP 
Tom Means its director of sales promotion and advertising; ang 
Charlie Oppenheim its director of public relations. 
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Shh-h! Don’t breathe this to a soul, but Confidential magazine’ 
brand-new editor and publisher, Hy Steinman, says he wants 
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stand out as a journalistic gadfly.’’ That's a direct quote from 
ne highly refreshing statement to the press he made upon assuming 
nership from Bob Harrison. ‘‘| will publish a sensational maga- 
ine,’ he continues, ‘‘that reflects the best traditions of Joseph 
ulitzer and William Randolph Hearst.’’ The magazine—which 
ae shift from bi-monthly to monthly soon—has this gem as its new 
otto: “We will respect the respectable, love the lovable—but 
\ a the detestable.”’ 


PKK EX 


| Dr. Dichter vs. the Recession: Motivational research will be 
ised to combat the current economic dip, we are told. Dr. Ernest 
ichter is forming a ‘“‘Public Affairs Division” of his Institute for 
Aotivational Research. Findings from a pilot study conducted by 
e division ‘have already turned up many of the psychological 
ttitudes contributing to a recession frame of mind and have 
ested approaches which can help turn the tide of recession.”’ 
hese findings have been dutifully reported to Mr. Eisenhower, so 
pay away those Miltowns. 


KOK kk 


More name-dropping: In BBDO’s Los Angeles office, W. M. 
tarkey elected a vice-president. . . . In Philadelphia, Horace Nalle 
lamed VP and general manager of Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
yan. . . . New senior vice-presidents of Ted Bates & Co. are E. L. 
dill, C. L. MacNelly, Jr., and Willard Benner. . . . Three new VP’s 
t Eastman Kodak: Gerald Zormow (director of sales for the 
ompany’s Apparatus and Optical Div.), Theodore Pevear (director 
f sales administration), and W. B. Potter (ad director). . 
merican Broadcasting making Ted Fetter (program department 
irector) a veep. 


Kew Xx 


Sign in a Cleveland used car lot: VOLKSWAGENS, GO HOME! 


KEK KS 


How to Make Up Slogans: That phrase “You Auto Buy Now’”’ 
S spawning a rash of imitators. The Nella Salon Shoes, of Engle- 
wood, N. J., for instance, promotes the slogan ‘‘You Shoe’d Buy 
Now.”’ Furthermore, a Leonia, N. J., firm is advertising its air 
tonditioners with the suggestion that “You AIR to Buy Now.” 
Where will it all lead? Will that biscuit firm say ““UNEEDA Buy 
ow’? Will Wisconsin dairy farmers warn “You BUTTER Buy 
Now’’? The possibilities are boundless. 


ae ES ER. 


Please don’t feed the artists: Apropos of the annual Greenwich 
illage Art Show, we heard a nice little story from an ad agency 
rt director friend of ours. 

Seems he dabbles in abstract-expressionism on the sly, and 
very year sets up a one-man exhibit of his paintings on his favorite 
corner at Washington Square along with his fellow artists. 

One day, while rushing down 8th street in his grey flannels, 
ortfolio under arm, he was approached by two bewildered and 
bviously lost lady tourists. 

“Can you tell us,’’ whispered the one in rimless glasses, ‘‘are 
the artists out today?”’ 
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10,000 
Times” 
a Day 


Every day in the year 
$120,000,000 worth of 
original, non-routine pur- 
chases are made by 
‘American Industry. To 
locate sources of supply 
for this vast demand, pur- 
chasing men refer to 
Thomas Register 70,000 
Times a Day. 


TR produces consistent inqutr- 
ies for consistent advertisers 
AT LOWEST COST! 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Telephone OXford 5-0500 
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The 


If you draw your conclusions from the 
self-styled experts in the field these days, 
advertising and selling are pretty sneaky 
stuff. 


To hear these boys talk, you’d think 
advertising was one part psychiatry to 
two parts brainwashing, with a couple 
dashes of henbane and dragonwort 
thrown in. 


We happen to think that most people 
buy things because they need, want, and 
can use them. 


And that these people, regardless of 
their libidos or ids, like the kind of ad- 
vertising that shows arresting pictures of 
these products and delivers fresh, truth- 
ful, interesting words about them. 


_ Thank heavens, that’s the kind of 
advertising our clients seem to like, too. 


We work for the following companies: Atisrars INSURANCE COMPANY + 


Un-hidden 
persuaders 


AMERICAN Minera Spirits Co. « ATCHISON, 
TorEKA & SANTA Fe Rattway Co. + Tue Bissett Carper Sweeper Co. + Brown SHor Company +» CAMPBELL Soup ComMPANY 
CurysLerR CorPoRATION » COMMONWEALTH EpIsoN COMPANY AND Pustic ServicE Company + Tue Cracker Jack Co.+ CRANE Co. 
THE ELEcTRIC AssoOcIATION (Chicago) « GREEN Giant CompaANy + Harris TRUST AND Savines Bank » THE Hoover Company « KELLOGG 


Company +» THE KENDALL Company « THE MaytaG Company +« Motorota, Inc, + NATIONAL ASSOCIATED Mitts, Inc. +Pu1Lre Morris Inc. 
Cuas. Prizer & Co., Inc. » PILtsBuRY Mitts, Inc. « THE Procter & GAMBLE Company « THE Pure O11, Company + THE PURE 
FuEL O1L Company + Star-Kist Foops, Inc. + Sucar-Inrormamtion, Inc. « Swirt & COMPANY « Tea CouNcIL oF THE U.S. A., Inc. 


LEO BURNETT CO.,INC 


CHICAGO, Prudential Plaza « NEW YORK + DETROIT « HOLLYWOOD + TORONTO 
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ADVERTISING 
_ FORECAST 


ae What's Over the fortnight, as advertisers took a long hard look at the sales future, it 
ahead __ became increasingly clear that marketers just can’t advertise their way out of 
for 2 recession. 
advertising: 
The Congressional Joint Economic Committee made this point quite clear: it 
expects that “normal” employment “is unlikely to return before mid-1959 at the 
earliest and might not be achieved until late 1960.” 


Obviously, recent advertising attempts to cudgel the consumer into spending 
because he “auto,” or because he should be patriotic, are falling on jaded, 
unresponsive ears. These ears, however, are not deaf. 


To the contrary, consumers are using their critical facilities as never before— 
to the dismay of some advertisers and the joy of others. 


Advertisers in package and soft goods have been using the innate marketing 
flexibility of their products to meet the changing demands of the changing 
consumers. 


By contrast, the advertisers of consumer durables, most notably cars and 
appliances have found themselves up an economic backwash without a paddle. 


Their need to be long-range marketing planners (with its implied inflexibility) 
has left them stuck with vast inventories of look-alike products. 


And the auto industry, which affects directly one out of every six businesses, 
tells us its designs for 1960 models are already pretty well determined. 


There are exceptions, though. 


American Motors Corp., by producing a basically appealing product and then 
advertising it forthrightly, is the only auto manufacturer to show gains 
this year. 


Likewise, Whirlpool Corp., with its invasion of the gas appliance field, also 
has unique consumer benefits that it can advertise. 


Even Marlboro cigarets, which was doing all right anvway, has changed its 
approach, demonstrating that even the “flexible” marketers know they have 
to keep ahead of the game by always having something to sell that 
someone wants. 


So with the second half of 1958 shaping up as more recession, with little relief 
in sight, several lessons (very old lessons) may have been relearned: 


When money is tight, consumers seek added values. 


The proof of the pudding is in the product, not the advertising; when demand is 
falling, prices should not be rising. 


For all these reasons, a product such as the British Motors Corp.’s (Austin- 
Healey) new Sprite ($1,894) will doubtlessly sell well. 
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Kitchen 
remodeling, 


a bright spot: 


New products: 


Food for 
thought: 


It’s another sports car that no one really needs but the price is right and it 
looks as if it’s a cinch to proportionately outsell the U.S. family cars in 195§ 


course, appliances—is showing a strong anti-recession trend: its sales are up. 


Kitchen remodeling—improving kitchens with new fixtures, plumbing and, of | 
General Electric, for example, reports that kitchen remodeling, under its own : 
credit finance plan, accounted for a 39% gain in the first four months this 

year, as compared to the like period in 1957. This is despite GE’s 1958 | 
appliance sales slump. 

Last year GE accounted for $6,000,000 in kitchen remodeling—yet predicts a 
growing trend in this direction. 


Other appliance makers, especially those offering complete kitchens (i.e., 
Westinghouse, Whirlpool) have had greater kitchen remodeling business, 
despite lower individual appliance sales, an industry source says. 1 


The reasons: consumers are interested in improving the realty value of their 
homes. A remodeled kitchen is one approach. Also, increased numbers of 
kitchen dealers, more national advertising and more retail know-how. 


Saleen SS Wh Eee ee? 


Bristol-Myers Co. (New York) introduced its Mum Mist for Men, a variation on_| 
the four-year-old Mum Mist. Marketed in Tulsa and Louisville toward the . 
middle of May, this is strictly a package test. That is, no advertising—a point of 
purchase test to compare the sale of the standard blue package with that of 
the new red carton “for Men.” 


Helene Curtis, Inc. (Chicago) introduced a concentrated cream hair 
conditioner and hair dressing called Suave Creme. In national distribution 
and packaged in a red, gold, and white tube, the 1% oz. container retails 
for $1. Advertising (through Gordon Best Co., Inc., Chicago) includes £ 
the CBS-TV network shows “What's My Line?” and “Oh! Susanna.” Other media _ 
in the ad campaign include: spot TV in major markets, local radio, magazines 
and newspaper ads. 


The steady, upward spiral of food prices is beginning to worry food retailers. — | 
Though food business will top $70 billion this year, consumers are worried 
about bigger grocery bills, especially after the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

issues its monthly Consumer Price Index. 


Through the Super Market Institute, food retailers are getting ready to strike 
back with a public “education” campaign aimed at the CPI. 


SMI says the index, tied in with cost of living salary raises for hundreds of 
thousands of workers, does not accurately reflect good prices. It is based, 
SMI says, on only 80 foods and therefore limited in scope. 


SMI’s defense, not directed toward food prices generally, will show consum\ aa 
how to interpret the price index. Its theme will spotlight meals that can __ 
still be prepared at reasonable prices. - 


Individual food stores and chains will prepare their own ads, based on copy nd 
art furnished by SMI. Local ads should run toward the end of each month to — 
counter the index, released monthly between the 21st and 25th. 
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Congress has voted favorably on a major recommendation 
of the bipartisan Hoover Commission 
for a more businesslike budget procedure. 


THANKS...AND WELL DONE! 


TIDE, a member of BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATIONS, 
expresses its appreciation to all who supported the Hoover 


Commission recommendation for modernized federal budgeting. 


Congratulations to the senators who 
unanimously passed S.434 and to the 
representatives who overwhelmingly voted 
for H.R. 8002. 


One victory can lead to another... let’s 
keep the ball rolling for more efficiency 
and economy in government! 


What next? 


There’s other work to be done, as has 
been noted in these messages. Your con- 
tinued support is needed. 


Target recommendations for this year 
include (1) a Congressional declaration 
against needless and costly government 
competition with private business; (2) 
modernization of federal personnel proce- 


Tide 


A BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATION 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


FAST FOOD e FLOOR COVERING PROFITS 

PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY * PREMIUM 

SSRSTERs] PRACTICE * RUBBER 

WORLD e SALES MANAGE- 

MENT * SALES MEETINGS 

eosmmw,,,.| TIDE * TIRES TBA MER- 
CHANDISING 
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dures and establishment of a senior admin- 
istrative career service; (3) unified pro- 
curement and management of common- 
use Defense items under civilian control; 
and (4) coordination of the nation’s com- 
plicated federal medical programs. 


Readers who have already sent for litera- 
ture (see coupon below) will be informed 
as additional Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations come before Congress for 
action. 


If you have not yet signed up for the back- 
ground information we invite you to do so 
at once on the coupon below. There is no 
cost, no obligation other than your own 
desire to help in the campaign for more 
efficient, more economical Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


TIDE 


Bill Brothers Publications 

386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Yes, I would like to receive, without obligation, a member- 
ship card for the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
and a copy of the Committee Member’s Handbook, Reor- 
ganization News, and other current cost-cutting legislative 
information. 


name 


title 


company. 


address 


city. zone 


state 
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New magazine measure 


counts the customers 
at your own counter! 


Measuring a magazine issue is like counting the 
customers who walk in a store. You don’t know 
where they go or what they do inside. 


Trouble is, that’s all an advertiser has had to go 
on, until now. ABC Circulation (1914), Total 
Audience (1939), Reading Days (1956) are all 


issue measurements. 


AD PAGE 


EXPOSURE 


Now, as the result of a major breakthrough in 
media research, you have a new measure. A bull’s- 
eye measure. It doesn’t just count window shop- 
pers. It doesn’t just count total store traffic. It 
counts the customers at your own counter, where 
your own goods are displayed. 


It is the first measure of the advertising page. 
It was developed by Alfred Politz Media Studies, 
in consultation with the Advertising Research 
Foundation, for The Saturday Evening Post. 


This new Politz study of Ad Page Exposure 
gauges the power of a magazine page to provide 
face-to-face contacts . . . to bring readers within 
immediate visual range of your ad. 


This revolutionary measure took two years to 
develop. The interview method was tested for ac- 
curacy by seven separate check studies. It proved 


extremely precise. (Respondents actually under- 
stated page exposures by 3%.) 


Now the results of the first national Ad Page 


Exposure Study—done by Politz with a national — 


sample of over 12,000—are in. The major finding: 


Alfred Politz proves that, in an average issue, 
your advertising page is exposed to the read- 
ers of The Saturday Evening Post more than 
29,000,000 times. 


That your advertising page in a single copy 
of the Post makes 5.8 such customer contacts. 


This figure of more than 29 million, remember, 
is not people buying, handling or looking into an 
issue. It means more than 29 million proved con- 
tacts with a single advertising page. 


Almost incredible, until you think back to what 
you already knew about the Post. Such things as 
(1) longer time spent with the magazine, (2) edit- 
ing planned to attract real readers and bring them 
back, (3) an editorial blueprint drawn for sus- 
tained interest, page after page, (4) an audience 
of alert young women and men, (5) the liking and 
approval of Post ads by 9 out of 10 readers. 


Now you can know for sure how many selling 
opportunities your advertisement has—more than 
29 million per issue! What kind of people you’re 
contacting — Post-Influentials! Cost per contact— 
less than one-twelfth of one cent! 


For further details, please call your Post sales- 
man or write the Research Department, The Curtis 
Publishing Company, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 


NOTE TO OTHER MEDIA: Because of the impor- 
tance of this new study, its techniques and methods 
will be made available to any medium wishing to 
apply the measure. This information will be fur- 
nished as soon as complete data are published. And 
we assume that the standards of the Advertising 
Research Foundation will be met in using it. 


000000000000000000000000000000 
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POST Sell the POST 'f¥ INFLUENTIALS -they tell the others! 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 
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“Advertising never sold me 


We've all heard that one before. Often 
But it’s not true. 


Fact is, whether we know it or not—or 
admit it or not—advertising has sold 
something to every one of us. 


And that’s all to the good. 


In the first place, a basic function of ad- 
vertising is to inform. To convey news. 
News about products. What they are. 
Where to get them. How much they cost. 
Through this function alone, advertising 
sells great quantities of goods. 


Secondly—even people like the little lady 
above, who make a conscious effort to 
reject advertising, are made to want the 
things advertised. Sooner or later, that 
leads to a sale. 


Finally, there is a third and much broader 
way in which advertising sells us things. 
It creates so much demand that mass 
production is possible; hence, more goods 


The 23 clients of Benton & Bowles, in order of our length of service to them: General Foods Corp. + Procter & Gamble Co. - Pepperell Manufacturing Company + A 
tion of American Railroads - American Express Co. - Avco Manufacturing Corp. - Norwich Pharmacal Co. - Carling Brewing Co., Inc. + Philip Morris, Inc. - Mutual 
York - Continental Oil Co. - H. C. Moores Co. + Railway Express Agency, Inc. - International Business Machines Corp. - S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. « Florida Citrus Com 
General Aniline & Film Corp, - Western Union Telegraph Co., Inc. - Borden Company « Kentile, Inc. - Schick Incorporated + Allied Chemical Corp. - The Eversharp Pe: 
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are sold to more people for less money. 


Yes, it’s all to the good, because it makes 
the wheels go ’round. Advertising makes 
possible the high-speed distribution that 
is the key to our economic system. With- 


ADVERTISING AS A SOCIAL FORCE 


“Advertising nourishes the consuming 
power of men. It creates wants for a 
better standard of living. It sets up 
before a man the goal of a better 
home, better clothing, better food for 


himself and his family. It spurs indi- 
vidual exertion and greater produc- 
tion... . The business of advertising 
has a big part to play in the future 
of the world.” 


—from a speech by Sir Winston Churchill, 
delivered before the Advertising Club of London, 1924 


anything! 


.e¢ 
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out it, capitalism as we know it wou 
be impossible. 


So, Madam, think what you will. Mean 
while, you can keep enjoying the thi 
made available because of advertisi 
vast contribution to our economic a 
social system. 


And say what you will, Madam. Its 
free country! And that freedom, too, 
part of the great tradition of which ad 
tising is a very real part. 

Ww 


Advertising is our business, and we ta 
pride in it. As one of America’s ten larg 
agencies, we are grateful to play a p 
along with our clients, in the dynam 
growth of the world’s economy. 


BENTON & BOWLES, ING: 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Advertising and Marketing counsel to lea de 
in American business e 


a 
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rs gratia admen 


A few weeks ago 35 advertising 
ecutives exhibited their paintings and 
ipture at the Salmagundi Club, a 
ww. York art gallery nestled in the 
tthills of Greenwich Village. Un- 
tunately we couldn’t make the show 
we sent a‘\friend of ours who’s an 
hor graduate of the Famous Artists 
rrespondence school. He has now 
9orted to us and as far as he’s con- 
med admen have infinitely more 
ent than Winston Churchill and 
andma Moses put together. 

We immediately called H. Sumner 
stnberg, the organizer of the exhibit, 
find out if it had been weighted 
th art directors’ works. Mr. Stern- 
rg assured us that although some 
ency art men did participate, most of 
> paintings and sculpture were 
aducts of non-professionals—agency 
‘e-presidents, account executives, 
py men and others of that ilk. Among 
> non-pros he cited were Y&R vice- 
ssident Harry H. Enders, account 
2cutives William McKamy, of J. Wal- 
Thompson, and Roy Peterson, of 
ote, Cone & Belding. 

Mr. Sternberg, who's an account 
ecutive at Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff 
Ryan, explained that he formed the 
lvertising Executives Artists’ Group 
out four months ago to give admen 
chance to exhibit their work and at 
2 same time show the public that the 
ltivation of ulcers is not their sole 
tra-curricular activity. 

We wondered whether there were 
y buyers and cheered the news that 
me paintings had been sold. Mr. 
amberg informed us that admen 
2 posessive about their works of art. 
He exhibited a painting called “A 
ee Grows in New Jersey.” For a 
vile it looked like someone was in- 
ested, but the deal fell through. Mr. 
srnberg confessed that he was re- 
ved. “It’s hanging in my office right 
w,” he said, “which is just fine with 
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Recession 


It isn’t the size of your brain that 
counts, 

It’s the size of your Thoughts, my boy! 

The matter that’s gray, it can weigh 
but an ounce, 

If you sing out with Courage and Joy! 


Who cares for the man who thinks with 
his head 

(More important, who'll pay him a sou!) 

The crown’s to the man who never has 
said, 

“Be careful, beware, think it through!” 


Oh, give me some men who are stout- 
headed men, 

And [ll win all the gold you can dig. 

We will Sell every product you offer, 
and _ then, 

We will all go to Hell thinking Big! 


Harvest 


The best house organ we've seen in 
a long while is the April issue of In- 
ternational Harvester’s external “Har- 
vester Worlds” (50,000 circulation to 
“influentials”). It was designed, as are 
many pieces these days, to show that 
“the recession hasn’t affected us” and 
this one actually makes it stick. 
Through clever layout, Life-like pho- 
tography and top-drawer text, it makes 
selling heavy farm machinery seem 
downright romantic. 

“World’s” approach was to follow 
three Harvester salesmen (in Califor- 
nia, Illinois and Kentucky) on a day’s 
sales calls and the result reads like a 
scenario for a Kazan movie. This is 
how California salesman Bill Koch 
closed one deal. Koch: “But it was a 
good rig, so I thought we'd give it a 
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whirl. Can I make a phone call here, 
Hugh?” Farmer: “O.K.—if you knock 
a couple hundred off on the deal.” 

Meanwhile, back in Kentucky, sales- 
man Ben Rose was saying: “I’d sure 
like to take an order home, old buddy. 
Get it off your mind and mine, too. I 
know time’s important to you.” Farmer: 
“Tve got to do a little evaluating on 
this price deal. On the surface, it 
looks awfully good.” 

And in Illinois Harvesterman Bob 
Shupe closed a deal like this: “Well, 
doggone it, O.K. That would make 
$360 even, wouldn't itP Let’s see. 
March 4. I ought to remember that be- 
cause I was 49 years old yesterday. 
I'm getting old .. .” Farmer: “Tll say 
you are.” Shupe: “Well, there you are 
You just sign here. And listen, thanks a 
lot to you, Emery. . .” 

Such grassroots “closers” as these 
(many of them for equipment costing 
up to $100,000) must be what the car 
dealers mean when they say, “You ‘Auto 
Buy Now.” 


| Ef oad i] enn eee 


A friend of ours at Farley Manning 
Associates, the PR firm, has been pitch- 
ing us a story on restaurant place mats 
for some little time now and this piece 
is being written to get him off our 
back. We can’t think why else we'd 
write about restaurant place mats even 
though they are, believe it or not, a 
quite healthy and growing advertising 


medium. 
are 


Some national companies like Grey- 
hound, Hiram Walker, Howard John- 
son and the Red Cherry Council are 
using restaurant mats—though largely 
for regional or special promotion. 

Foods and automobiles, vacation 
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areas, fairs, baseball teams and God 
knows what else are being promoted 
on the very mats you eat from. 

Howard Johnson’s uses mats to pro- 
mote their restaurants, and copy varies 
according to locale, for example, the 
mats promote nationally the restaurants 
but also Phillips 66 gasoline and Okla- 
homa as a vacation state. 

The Red Cherry Council’s “Don’t 
just sit there . . . have some cherry 
pie” is typical of the kind of sell a 
place mat will make for you if you’re of 
a mind to do it. Heileman’s beer fea- 
tures a thirst-appeal drawing of a mug 
of old style lager and then asks its 
captive and helpless audience to sing 
four verses to the tune of Schnitzel- 
bank in praise of Heileman’s. 

The mats usually cost well under a 
cent apiece and advertiser pay the 
entire cost in most instances. The idea 
is spreading and we hesitate to think 
who the next advertiser may be. A 
friend of ours (not the same one, to be 
sure) who has a jaundiced eye for ad- 
vertising anyway, says the very thought 
is enough to gag a buzzard. 


Ancient history 


We were combing the city for an 
appropriate gift for an adman friend of 
ours when somebody suggested that 
we call on W. Kendell-Smith, who owns 
a jewelry shop in Manhattan and 
makes a hobby of locating ancient 
coins relating to various professions, 
hobbies and special interests. We told 
Mr. Kendell-Smith our problem and he 
assured us that he could fill the bill for 
admen or any other breed. 

Since we've never seen Wilshire 
Blvd. on any map of Pompeii, we dared 
Mr. Kendell-Smith to produce coins 
that suggest the advertising business. 
He promptly brought out a pair of cuff 
links made with coins which depict the 
facade of the Scribonium Fountains in 
the Roman Forum. 

This was Greek to us, but Mr. Ken- 
dell-Smith explained patiently that the 
Scribonium Fountains were next to the 
Roman law courts, from which all im- 
portant news of the city emanated. The 
scribes made it a habit of hanging 
around the Fountains where they “got 
the dirt on what was happening around 
town.” After they got the dirt, the 
scribes selected the facts that they 
wanted to promote and wrote them on 
the walls of the city. This, said Mr. 
Kendell-Smith, was the forerunner of 
all outdoor advertising. He also men- 
tioned that as far as he knows, the 
Scribonium Fountains was the first 
press club. 

Mr. Kendell-Smith theorized that 
coins themselves were actually the 
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world’s first advertising medium. He 
told us that ancient cities made it a 
practice of engraving the features for 
which they were famous on their coins. 
This, he said, was how they advertised 
to the tourist trade. 

We found the whole business very 
educational and told Mr. Kendell-Smith 
we thought he had a pretty good little 
gimmick up his sleeve. He agreed and 
said the reason he was having such 
success was that “he sells a piece of 
copy and not just a piece of jewelry.” 

It turns out that Mr. Kendell-Smith 
was in the ad business for many years, 
having worked as advertising and PR 
director for a textile firm, two utility 
companies, a New York hotel and a 
financial ad agency. He told us that he 
actually got into his present venture 
through undercover work when during 
the war he served as a civilian liaison 
officer for the government. He and his 
fellow undercover agents used specially 
minted coins as a means of identifying 
each other. 

As we left we asked Mr. Kendell- 
Smith if there were any coins appropri- 
ate for television executives. He admit- 
ted the problem wasn’t easy but finally 
located one with a coin engraved with 
a likeness of Apollo holding a thunder- 
bolt which even we could see looks 
like an antenna. We remembered 
learning a long time ago. that Apollo, 
among other things, is the god of proph- 
esy, and it occurs to us that Mr. 
Kendell-Smith might be overlooking a 
hot market among media buyers. 


Q 


Quo Vadis 


The two new machines that will give 
the button-punching public directions 
about how to get from one spot to an- 
other seem to us to be potentially a new 
advertising medium. Both Directomat, 
Inc.’s Directomat and Eastwood In- 
dustries, Inc.’s Audio-Guide are about 
the size of a cigaret machine and both 
will broadcast directions at the press 
of a button (Directomat has 120, Au- 
dio-Guide sports 190). However, Di- 
rectomat’s main purpose is to print the 
directions on a slip of paper. 

We got wind of both machines al- 
most simultaneously and we hoped to 
see both, but were only able to take 
a peek at Directomat. Nevertheless, 
Audio-Guide furnished us complete in- 
formation that leaves little doubt about 
its modus operandi. 

Directomat (now firmly located at 


510 Madison Avenue) wast deme 


- has served on New York’s city plan 


strated to us at Manhattan’s Roose 
Hotel. Inventor Dr. Max Tamir a 
executive vice-president Freeman Kj 
(son of ambassador Wellington Koo) 
vited us to push a button, any butt 
The machine made some very — 
ficial computor-type noises and in 
few seconds ejected a slip of p 
Obviously a lot goes on insid 
rectomat’s well-wired head. As 
dent Tamir (a French engineer 


board) explains it, “The trip slips 
all blank. The machine holds as 
as 7,000 at one time. When you c¢ 
your number and press the button, t 
Robot Brain electronically selects t) 
correct directions from the ‘mem 
bank.’ The information compiled 2 
stored in the memory bank is au 
matically printed on the trip slip 2 
then ejected from the unit.” 4 

Life magazine’s merchandising — 
partment has used Directomat as a t 
at a convention (the NRDGA early t 
year), and the Times Square subw: 
station has had two sample Directom 
in use for about two years. 

But promotion of Directomat sa 
are hardly off the ground. Its mana 
and sponsors hope to sell both the 
of directing people (they say it co 
even replace road maps) and the 
space on the Trip Slips themselye) 
Another possibility is ad space on th 
machine's face, although the one © 
saw bore a mace blank expression : | 

Due to Directomat’s rather aner 
promotion there are, as Koo pu 
“no established prices because b 
the renting of the machine and | 
advertising possibilities will make ea 
deal a tailored one. There are now fi 
Directomat machines in existence. 

The other machine we mentiot 
earlier, Audio-Guide, also directs s 
pers except by voice instead of T 
Slip. | 
We understand that it will (plus a¢ 
ditional brand “hints” at additional aé 
vertiser cost) verbally tell a hous 
directions to the food of her ch 
Both Directomat and Audio-Guide am 
adaptable to any place of business, m 
cluding gas stations and motels, wher 
people want directions. 

In all fairness, though, we m 
point out that Directomat can talk, t 
It uses a continuous tape recorder tha 
alternately plays music and gives I 
rectomat users instructions. 

We imagine what might happen # 
Directomat and an Audio-Guide ~ 
ever situated opposite each other 1 
say, a shopping center? Will the re 
brains just kind of grit their but 
teeth and shoot off sparks? Or 
they both go haywire and try to ¢ 
shout each cther? 
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Midyear 


outlook 


ad budgets 


What industries are, 
or soon will be, 
building up inven- 
tories large enough 
to warrant increased 
advertising budgets? 
Here’s the answer in 
a special survey pre- 
pared by Tide's 
Economic Consultant, 
Dr. Peter B. B. 
Andrews. 
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Ad budget increases in...next 3 months. q 


EXTRAORDINARY 
INVENTORY INCREASE 
REQUIRING 

MORE THAN 10% 

AD BUDGET INCREASE 
OVER THE SIMILAR 
PERIOD 

LAST YEAR 


LARGE INVENTORY 
INCREASE 
REQUIRING 

5% TO 10% 

AD BUDGET 
INCREASE 

OVER THE SIMILAR 
PERIOD 

LAST YEAR 


'’ Heating & plumbing equipment 


Autos 

Building Materials 
Chemicals 

Clothing (children’s) 
Clothing (women’s) 
Dairy products 
Farm machinery 


Meat products 
Sewing machines 
Tires & inner tubes | 
Vacuum cleaners 
Washing machines 


z 

FA 
Bottled Soft drinks +1 
Cigarets a 
Clothing (men’s) et 
Confectionary & related products =| 
Electrical Industrial machinery a 
Foods (canned) 4 
Gas & oil 4 
Liquor '* 
Luggage . 


Medical instruments & supplies 

Office machinery 

Paper & related products " 
, e 

Photo’ supplies Gs 

Plastic materials i 

Primary metals 

Refrigerators 

Sporting goods & toys 

Sugar 

TV & radio 

Toothpastes & mouth washes 


Watches & clocks ‘ . 


NORMAL 
INVENTORY 
REQUIRING 

3% TO 5% AD 
BUDGET INCREASE 


Beer 

Biscuits, crackers & pretzels 
Bread & related products 
Foods (frozen) 


Footwear 


Jewelry 
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: next 12 months 
ee @ 


Autos 


Building materials 

Clothing (children’s) 

Clothing (men’s) 

Clothing (women’s) 

Electrical Industrial machinery 
Farm machinery 

Heating & plumbing equipment 
Paper & related products 
Plastic materials 

Primary metal industries 
Sporting goods & toys 

Sugar 

TV & radio 

Tires & inner tubes 

Vacuum cleaners 


‘Washing machines 


Biscuits, crackers & pretzels 
Bottled soft drinks 
Chemicals 

Cigarets 


Confectionary & related products 


Dairy products 

Foods (canned) 

Gas & oil 

Liquor 

Luggage 

Meat products 

Medical instruments & supplies 
Office machinery 

Photo supplies 

Refrigerators 

Sewing machines 
Toothpastes & mouth washes 
Watches & clocks 


Beer 
Bread & related products 
Foods (frozen) 

Footwear 

Jewelry 
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e A careful look at the chart at left 
gives you a picture of what industries 
are, or soon will be, building up inven- 
tories large enough to warrant increased 
advertising expenditures in the months 
ahead. 


You will note quickly that the indus- 
tries whose extraordinary inventories 
require the greatest ad increases in the 
next quarter are, quite naturally, the 
hardest hit segments of today’s econ- 
omy, e.g., autos and appliances and 
industrial equipment. 


Moreover, these inventory-laden in- 
dustries will require, as you would ex- 
pect, continued heavy advertising in 
the next 12-months. Under record- 
breaking advertising expenditures of 
over four and a half billion dollars in 
the first five months of 1958, a major 
improvement has taken place in the ex- 
cess inventory situation. 


At midyear, gross national product 
(all goods and_ services produced) 
stands at an annual rate of about $427 
billion, compared with the peak of $440 
billion for the third quarter of 1957. 
The biggest drop in the inventory com- 
ponent, where a net increase of $3 bil- 
lion (at the annual rate) in the third 
quarter of 1957 changed to a net de- 
crease of about $9 billion in the first 
five months of 1958. 


In any case, once again, as in the re- 
cession of 1954 when advertising vol- 
ume rose instead of declining, advertis- 
ing has modified the course of a busi- 
ness downtrend. 


However, the marketing job ahead 
remains enormous. Our factories can 
turn out $14 billion more goods than 
we are consuming, at an annual rate, 
today. And, the typical far-sighted 
American businessman is not stopping 
here. Even during the early 1958 
months of sharp business dip, he was 
planning big, new plant and equip- 
ment expansion. 


Such expansion probably will aggre- 
gate about $2 billion in 1958. True, 
that is a drop of $5 billion from 1957. 
But leaving ’57 and 56 out, it is the 
biggest expansion total of any year in 
the country’s history. Putting this ex- 
pansion on top of the $14 billion ad- 
ditional goods which can be turned out 
with just present plant, the job of ad- 
vertising promotion in stimulating con- 
sumption of these goods and thereby 
raising the national living standard is 
clearly evident. g 
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Mike Hughes visits... 


joel Ih Glens 


e From grim necessity American Mo- 
tors Corp. has learned how to make 
fewer advertising dollars produce more 
sales. Today. with Rambler the only 
domestic car finding more buyers than 
a year ago, and the corporation itself 
finally back in the black, the budget 
for advertising media of Fred W. 
Adams for fiscal 1957, ending next 
September 30, continues to be a modest 
figure compared with expenditures of 
other auto companies. 


As director of advertising and mer- 
chandising, Adams supervises sales pro- 
motion, sales training, sales incentives, 
and used car merchandising, too. 


For eight years, against long odds 
in the late-lamented bigger-means-bet- 
ter economy, president George Rom- 
ney of AMC and his predecessor George 
W. Mason crusaded for compact, low- 
cost cars. 


The job of Fred Adams and his staff, 
with the help of Geyer Advertising, is 
to stress Rambler’s comfort, conveni- 
ence and economy, in contrast with the 
“gas-guzzling gargantuas” which, they 
maintain, continue to block the free 
flow of traffic. 


In the process, General Motors, Ford 
and Chrysler have had to take a lot 
of ribbing from Rambler. 


To make its dollars more devastating 
— and penetrating — American Motors, 
last September, took the $2,000,000 
it had been spending annually on ABC- 


TV’s “Disneyland” and put them into 
print media. 


For two years, however, it has spon- 
sored 20 five-minute newscasts each 
weekend on NBC-Radio’s “Monitor,” 
which continues to take $500,000 an- 
nually. The AMC people are so pleased 
with it’ that they gave “Monitor” itself 
a citation, and Rambler dealers are now 


busy handing out awards to local radio 
stations. 


But more than 80% of Rambler’s 
media expenditures, Adams shows, now 
goes into print. . 

One of Adams’ more intriguing 
strategems is a series of cartoon ads, 
from 200 to 400 lines, now serving al- 
most 2,500 dealers in 1,600 markets. 
This is part of Rambler’s promise to its 
Arowing group of new dealers that it 
will advertise regularly in every one 
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of their markets “even if,” as Adams 
says, “the ads were only 200 lines.” 

Such an ad program calls for close 
teamwork, not only between company 
and agency, but with a lot of people 
within each. Both George Romney and 
Roy Abernethy. vice-president for Ram- 
bler sales, among others, are actively 
concerned with all of them. 

The ability of dealers to make the 
most of the advertising—and the “com- 
pact-car concept”—has lifted AM’s vol- 
ume to an annual rate of 160,000 cars, 
and to about 3.5% of the industry. With 
a low break-even point, the automotive 
end of American Motors should be more 


profitable this year than, say, Chrysler 
Corp. 


Teamwork on a tight budget calls for 
persuasion and _ cooperation. Fred 
Adams was schooled in both. As a stu- 
dent at Western Michigan, at Kalama- 
zoo, then a teachers’ college, he won 
both the state oratorical and_ state 
extemporaneous speaking _ contests. 
Though he got his teacher’s certificate, 
actually he majored in business sub- 
jects. He was also business manager of 
the college yearbook and advertising 
manager of the college newspaper. 
Briefly, he was an announcer on 


WKZO, Kalamazoo. 


Then Fred found himself deep in 
both business and “politics.” Working 
for the City of Kalamazoo, in its efforts 
to start a municipal electric plant to 
compete with the five-county Con- 
sumers Power Co., he met Vernon W. 
Main, of Battle Creek; helped to get 
Main elected to Congress; served with 
him in Washington as his secretary, and 
then went back to Kalamazoo to be- 
come advertising and PR manager of 
Consumers Power Co. There, for five 
years, he proclaimed the virtues of 
private power. 


He married a Kalamazoo school 
teacher, Mary Grace James, in 1939. 
The Adamses have two children—a son, 
Charles, at the Hun School of Prince- 
ton in New Jersey, and a 13-year-old 
daughter, Martha Jane. 

In 1941 Fred entered the automobile 
business, in industrial relations with 
Packard at Detroit. Some suggestions 
on advertising and public relations were 
well received by Hugh Hitchcock, in 
charge of these functions, and _ later 
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Adams served under him. With 
time production confined to such thi 
as Rolls-Royce engines and P-T bo 
a major part of the promotion job 
encouraging more and better produc 
tion of material. 

After V-J Day Adams was placed i 
charge of Packard’s print advertis 
including dealer publications. In 1 
he was made advertising manage 
Packard was still a factor in the ii 


dustry. The account was worth 
500,000. 


But chances were starting to come 
fast. Young & Rubicam resigned 
account and was replaced by Max 
Inc. Roy Abernethy, Packard’s assis 
sales manager, left to become vi 
president for sales of Kaiser-Willys 
tors. Adams followed him, to man 
advertising for the Willys Aero a 
the Jeep, through Weintraub (now Nor 
man, Craig & Kummel) and Ewell & 
Thurber. q 

Meanwhile, on May J, 1954, Nash 


Kelvinator and Hudson merged 
American Motors. Abernethy went ové 
to direct AM’s Nash sales and, in Jam 
uary 1955, Adams followed him. First 
he handled advertising for Nash only 
but since mid-1956 he promoted 
automotive products. Last fall the cont 
pany dropped Hudson and Nash te 


made in England to AMC specifi 
tions. 
By the time the Big Three get inte 
the act, Fred Adams and his associates 
hope to have established their cars | 
the ones which set the pace and th 
standards. ; 
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‘This year Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
obably will sell nearly $700 million 
orth of goods by telephone—close to 
% of the giant retailer’s total sales 
lume. 
This year Marshall Field, as in 1957, 
robably will take 2,000,000 telephone 
peers for everything from mink to 
iattresses. 
Telephone orders will account for 
vo-thirds of the sales volume of Mont- 
ery Ward’s catalogue order offices. 


i These predictions surprising as they 
2em, typify one of the most significant 
ends facing advertising executives to- 
ay: the burgeoning development of 
yhat Sear’s national retail promotion 
anager Fred C. Hecht calls “a tele- 
hone class of customers.” In the past 
ecade, for instance, Sears’ telephone 
les business has jumped a whopping 
0%. 

The implications of the telephone 
alling trend for advertisers are impres- 
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sive. The telephone itself—42,800,000 
U.S. homes have them—is a literal link 
between more efficient distribution and 
heavy pre-selling with barrels of na- 
tional and local ad money. 

The trend to telephone selling, of 
course, follows other postwar adver- 
tising developments: the added _pre- 
selling attractiveness given catalogs 
by the mail order giant—particularly 
their new emphasis on fashions; na- 
tional advertisers’ growing use of lists 
of their dealers (names and addresses 
and phone numbers) in national ads; 
the important growth of television as a 
product “showroom,” with advertisers 
tying-in local dealer listings at the end 
of TV commercials; the heavy promo- 
tion put behind Yellow Page listings. 

Sears, for one, links the rise in tele- 
phone sales with “the growth of urban 
areas, which enhances the convenience 
factor in telephone sales. It is harder 
today than it was 10 years ago, for in- 
stance, to get downtown to shop. Now 


The new consumer class 


the customer only has to pick up her 
phone to place her order.” 

In short, the trend to a telephone 
class of buyers probably will grow in 
proportion to the growing traffic con- 
gestion in major metropolitan areas. 
Retailers find telephone selling has 
many advantages: 

e The sale is virtually made when a 
customer calls. 

e The order board operator has ready 
answers before her in black & white. 
e There’s a psychological advantage in 
that the customer won't tend to waste 
the salesperson’s time. 

e The order can be funneled directly, 
eliminating departmental confusion. 

To understand other advantages (and 
also the obstacles) of telephone selling, 
advertisers must look at the major 
forces behind the trend such as the 
mail order chains and leading depart- 
ment stores. 

Clearly, the most startling promotion 
of telephone selling comes from mail 
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order operators such as Sears, Mont- 
gomery Ward and Spiegel, Inc. With 
their catalogs and mailing lists derived 
from credit cards, the mail order com- 
panies are in the vanguard of this 
trend. 


Right now, it apparently is the mass 
retailer using media in concert (with 
continual reinforcement and_ follow- 
through) that stands the best chance 
of refining telephone selling. An ad- 
vertiser such as Sears spends in excess 
of $50,000,000 annually in that news- 
paper, magazine, local TV, radio, out- 
door, et al. If and when all such media 
are keyed to telephone selling, the con- 
sumer will be urged in his own home 
to merely pick up his phone and give 
an order. Local stores may then be- 
come only showrooms. 

Sears today has 42 units which are 
classified as strictly telephone sales 
units. But, in addition, this company 
conducts telephone selling in all its re- 
tail stores and catalog sales offices. 
Thus, approximately 1,600 Sears units 
are involved in telephone selling. 

Sears has telephone sales units— 
which are not connected either with 
catalog sales offices or the catalog or- 
der desks of retail stores—in each of its 
eleven mail-order cities. In addition, 
several group operations have inde- 
pendently operated telephone sales 
units which farm out the sales they 
get to the stores in the group. 

Generally speaking, Sears’ independ- 
ently operated telephone sales units are 
located in the large metropolitan areas. 
Sears finds that prompt delivery of 
merchandise is also a factor in tele- 
phone selling. In Chicago, for exam- 
ple, an order received one day gener- 
ally will be delivered the next. 

Sears’ independently operated tele- 
phone sales units which were in .ex- 
istence in 1947 and were in existence 
in 1957 experienced approximately an 
80% increase in business. Comparing 
all units doing telephone sales business 
in 1957 with all doing business in 1947, 
Sears’ sales have increased more than 
100%, 


Its telephone sales units has peak 
selling periods—just as do retail stores. 
Approximately 70% of all telephone 
sales business is in by 2 p-m. Peak 
hours are from 9 to 11 a.m. The theory 
is that customers look over their cata- 
logs the night before and call in their 
orders the next morning. For much 
the same reason, Monday is the biggest 
telephone sales unit business day—the 
day after the weekend during which 
customers looked over their catalogs. 

Telephone sales unit business peaks 
seasonally in November and December 
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—the two months when Sears tradi- 
tionally does the most business. 

Sears promotes its telephone sales 
business in a number of ways. The 
1958 spring-summer general catalog, 
for example, contains a _ five-page 
spread on telephone shopping. 

The big retailer also promotes tele- 
phone shopping by direct mailing 
pieces, and limited amounts of news- 
paper, radio and television advertising. 
The best promoting of the business, 
however, is done by the telephone sales 
employes themselves. They solicit 
business by phone. 


The majority of Sears’ telephone 
shoppers are women. In order of im- 
portance, women’s wear, children’s 
wear, household items and men’s wear 
are the items most frequently ordered 
by phone. 

There are no particular qualifications 
which must be met before an_indi- 
vidual becomes a Sears’ telephone sales 
office employe. But because the work 
demands constant attention, not all em- 
ployes are equally good at it. A selling 
employe who is good at meeting cus- 
tomers face to face may not be good at 
contacting them over the phone, and 
vice versa. “Adaptability to the job— 
and a liking for it—is usually deter- 
mined only after experience on the 
job.” 

A growing proportion of Montgomery. 
Ward catalog business is conducted by 
telephone. For example, in 1957, the 
catalog sales departments in Ward’s 
nine mail order houses throughout the 
country did two-thirds of their business 
by phone and one-third over the 
counter. 


More than half the orders in Ward’s 
496 catalog stores (units where samples 
are displayed and clerks take catalog 
orders for relay to mail order houses) 
are by phone. 

' The ratio of telephone to counter 
orders is higher in larger cities where 
distance and parking are considerations 
in shopping. 

Because metropolitan living con- 
tinues to become more complicated, 
there is a natural built-in growth in the 
telephone ordering business, which of- 
fers the convenience of a store as near 
as your phone, say Ward officials. ° 

Ward’s expects the strong trend in 
telephone business, which started with 
them about 10 years ago, will continue 
to be one of the fastest growing seg- 
ments of the retail business. 


Each of Ward’s 553 retail stores also — 


has a catalog order desk. Much of this 
business is done by phone, though not 
to the extent that it is in the catalog 
stores. 

Though Ward retail stores do not 
promote personal shopping as such, 
all of them take telephone orders for 
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SEARS 
SALE BOOK 


Over 300 pages of exciting values... featuring the — 
newest in summer wear and thousands of sale prices 
on home and vacation needs. Order on Sears low 
Easy Terms. If you have a Sears Revolving Charge, _ 
just say “Charge It.” - : 


Phone your order and start saving now. 


NE 8-5300 


ORDER ANY HOUR, ANY DAY | 
24 hour ‘service, 7 days a week... holidays, foo lief 


: For “toll-free” suburban numbers see phone + 
* directory listing “Catalog Telephone Orders.” 


: Order before 1 p.m. for next day delivery to your home. 
: Or, if you wish, you can pick up your order at your nearby 
: Sears Retail Store and save up to 50% on delivery charges, 


: 
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items advertised in newspapers and dr 
rect mail and some of the stores ¢ 
the type of personal shopping done b 
department stores. 

By this time the mail order catalog 
systems of Sears and Montgomer 
Ward are world renowned, but oth 
now are finding catalogs the key 
telephone selling. ‘ 

Chicago’s Spiegel, Inc. (which clos 
its retail stores five years ago), is ¢ 
of these. 
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ia Roebuck & Co. is a $3.6 
ion a year business. Although 
| traditionally oriented to mail 
er techniques, only 25% of 
ts mail order business today 
om people who actually send 
n order. All Sears mail order 
mess, moreover, accounts to- 
for only 25% of all Sears 
ness, but 30% of Sears mail 
r is by telephone. 

addition, Sears now main- 

42 specialized telephone 
2 boards which do nothing 
take catalog orders over the 

The 724 Sears retail 

es will also take orders via 
me. Thus, although the com- 

will not release the figure, 
culated guess is that close to 
> of Sears sales today are by 
e. And estimates could range 
igh as 35%. 
ears has used formalized tele- 
ne order taking since 1934 
ng with Montgomery, Ward). 
ars runs ads plugging the 
phone service via newspapers 
example at left), radio, TV, 
ct mail and an insert in the 
ual Sears catalog. Mostly, 
ever, word of the Sears serv- 
spreads by woman-to-woman 
ertising. Also order board op- 
ors spend one day a week 
iting established Sears cus- 
ers, trying to “win them over” 
hopping by phone. 
ow has Sears made telephone 
ing pay off? Mainly through 
ring faster delivery. While 
e is a 5% saving via the Sears 
log over shopping in a Sears 
e, there is an added conven- 
ce of faster delivery if the or- 
as phoned in. 
The cornerstone, then, of the 
rs phone service is the tried 
true (since 1891) Sears cata- 
(circulation: 50,000,000). Any- 
> who buys $40 worth of mer- 
mdise a year receives it auto- 


‘ically. 


My president & general manager 
ert S. Engelman puts it: “Quite a 
id percentage of our business is by 
phone, and we think it a higher 
centage than those businesses that 
vt have a catalog. The catalog 
kes telephone ordering easy. 

For the past several years we have 
nm making an effort to bring services 
ser to the customer with catalog or- 
‘units. The customer can either visit 
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To order by phone, a customer 
uses the catalog for reference and 
tells the order board operator 
what she wants, according to 
catalog number, size, color, etc. 
If her order is placed before 
12:00 noon, the order .will (in 
most cases) be delivered the next 
day. Where distances are great, 
air freight makes this possible, 
taking over in lieu of the usual 
Sears semi-trailer truck. 

A telephone customer may 
either accept home delivery (at 
extra expense) or pick up her or- 
der in person at the catalog order 
office. Such offices do not main- 
tain order boards as such, but 
they will accept orders by phone. 
Telephone order units may also 
serve as pickup points. 

To work out the kinks in 
its telephone-to-warehouse-to-cus- 
tomer technique, Sears had to: 
1) revamp its shipping & receiv- 
ing, 2) establish overnight truck- 
ing, )3 speed wp the communica- 
tion of the order, e.g., by install- 
ing teletype equipment. 

Refining its technique even 
further, Sears already has started 
using IBM (in its Chicago ware- 
house) to automatically transcribe 
information from the teletype 
tape to shipping tickets in the 
warehouse. 

Although the distribution proc- 
cess outlined here refers only to 
Sears’ telephone order units, the 
same. basic process takes place 
with all phoned orders, except 
for the speed of the teletype. 

For example, if an order that 
is phoned in contains an error, 
the housewife will be too late in 
stopping the actual “picking” of 
the goods if she does not call back 
within 20 minutes. The telephone 
order board at Sears offers a con- 
venience based on delivery speed 
made possible by using telephone 
in conjunction with teletype. 
Without teletype, the telephone 


the unit personally and place his order 
or can telephone it in. 

“We added 25 new units in 1956 
and 15 more in 1957; we now have 157 
in all. Some have been opened in the 
new shopping centers, others in high- 
way locations with drive-in operations. 
The new ones are of very modern de- 
sign, and we are remodeling others 
with more attention to color, light, 
modernization. 

“As years go by the telephone be- 


le | SEARS’ TELEPHONE SALES STRATEGY 


order board would only be an- 
other catalog order desk. 

How does a Sears telephone 
order unit work? Basically, it is 
a chain reaction that begins with 
a phoning housewife and ends the 
next day (in most cases) with a 
United Parcel Service delivery 
truck ringing her doorbell. 

Here’s the process with one 
of the 42 specialized order units: 

® The housewife calls in an 
order to the board operator. 

@ The order is immediately 
teletyped to one of Sears’ 11 
regional warehousing “plants.” 

e@ The order shoots from the 
telegraph office in the plant by 
pneumatic tube to the scheduling 
office. Here the order is inserted 
into the warehouse’s work time- 
table and assigned a time when 
it should be at the “packer.” 

@ From the schedule office 
the order goes to the merchan- 
dise department. Here the time 
stamped on the order is coordi- 
nated with the various stock bin 
sections. Shopping tickets for each 
article ordered are sent to the 
proper floors in the warehouse. 

@ “Stock pickers” in the vari- 
ous warehouse sections receive 
the tickets from pneumatic tubes, 
find the items, and put them on 
conveyors headed for the packer. 

@ The packer collates all the 
articles in the order at the pre- 
designated time. 

e@ The completely assembled 
order goes to the “biller” for 
final check and billing. 

e@ The various orders go to 
the shipping dock where they are 
sorted for distribution by area. 
Sears trucks are loaded and pro- 
ceed from the warehouse to the 
last stop, dropping orders along 
the route. 

®@ United Parcel Service picks 
up the orders from the Sears 
truck stops and delivers to the 
customer's home. il 


comes more and more important in our 
business.” In addition to the 157 cata- 
log order units Spiegel has special tele- 
phone units in the larger cities, an op- 
eration purely for taking telephone or- 
ders (in Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, St. Louis and 
Toledo). 

After placing his order (in either 
kind of the order units, by phone or in 
person) the Spiegel customer has the 
choice of picking the order up in 10 
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Sears’ Fred Hecht: 
convenience counts 


days at the catalog office, or it can be 
shipped by United Parcel delivery, or 
mailed parcel post. 

These telephone units may be 
reached toll free from a large shopping 
radius around the city in which they 
are located. A special number is used, 
a service provided by telephone com- 
pany for toll-free service outside the 
city exchanges. 

Spiegel’s 157 catalog units are all 
within a 400-500-mile radius of Chi- 
cago (in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin). 


One of the major forces behind the 
telephone selling trend, of course, is 
the department store which makes “per- 
sonal selling” its strength. 

Marshall Field claims the oldest per- 
sonal shopping service in the country. 
This service, which now includes both 
telephone and mail order service, began 
in the 1870’s when a LaSalle Street 
tycoon was given a note by his wife to 
perform a couple of shopping chores at 
Field’s. 

When he arrived to find the store 
doors yet unopened, he, in turn, wrote 
a note to Field’s and pinned it to the 
door. The note: “Baby needs new 
shoes—size 2, & madam wants a spool 
of thread to match this sample.” The 
store obliged by delivering the items 
to his office later in the day. 

When news of this got around, 
Field’s began to find other notes on its 
door—and the service began. When 
the telephone came into being, its use 
Was incorporated into the personal 
shopping service. 
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Back in 1894 a man from Black 
River Falls, Wis., made one of the first 
long-distance telephone calls made in 
the middle west, this to Field’s for 
shopping service. He had just pur- 
chased a home in Black River and 
wanted the store to furnish it. 

Today some two million items a year, 
from mink to mattresses, are ordered 
sight unseen over Field’s Chicago tele- 
phone service. Personal Shopping an- 
swers some five million telephone calls 
a year. It answers 325,000 letters a 
year. Field’s “anything can be _ re- 
turned policy” has encouraged ordering 
on faith. From 80 to 150 personal shop- 
pers are on hand to take your order, 
the number varying according to the 
season of the year. Field’s five subur- 
ban branch stores all take telephone 
orders too. And its own delivery sys- 
tem covers a wide radius of Chicago. 
If an order comes from outside the de- 
livery radius, the item is mailed as 
specified. 

The order may be for items adver- 
tised in papers or in catalogs (Field’s 
sends out several flyers annually) or the 
caller is just as apt to state his order 
thus: “I want to guy a gift for a 
maiden aunt—something to wear. She 
likes orchid. Do you have anything to 
suggest. If not will you select 
something suitable in size 38 and send 
it out to this address. . . .” 

A couple of off-beat telephone orders 
received by Field’s: a fur-lined dog coat 
and a balloon filled with helium. 

Chicago’s Carson, Pirie & Scott also 
has a personal shopping service which 
comprises both mail order and tele- 
phone service. Telephone orders are 
taken weekdays during store hours, 
which include two evening shopping 
periods and on Sunday 12 noon to 
5 p.m. 

Carson has five suburban branch 
stores, but these do not give telephone 
order service, all such calls being re- 
directed to downtown stores. Personal 
Shopping has grown over last several 
years. Carson employs 45 to 75 per- 
sonal shoppers according to the season. 

Carson sends out direct mail adver- 
tising and Christmas catalogs from 
which telephone orders are made. The 
remaining telephone orders include or- 
ders prompted by advertising in media, 
mostly newspaper, and for merchandise 
conceived in consumer’s minds for 
which a personal description is given. 

Ordered items are delivered by 
United Parcel over a wide radius which 
includes 10 Chicago suburbs, some of 
these in Indiana. Other telephone or- 
ders outside the area are sent by parcel 
post. 


In New York both Gimbel’s and 
Macy’s are such close competitors that 
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their telephone selling systems n 
almost everything in common, — B 
stores. sell through massive or 
boards, and in a few months they ~ 
both be on the “two number” st 
(Macy’s had it first). 4 
Under this system all incoming ¢ 
to the stores will go directly to | 
telephone order service unless the eg 
wants an executive, buyer or compl 
adjustment. The significant point ] 
is that a caller will be talking wit 
switchboard that presupposes he wa 
to order merchandise. a 
Although neither Macy’s nor Gi 
bel’s use catalogs per se, they 
make extensive use of mailing pie 
keyed to telephone selling. Gimbe 
calls theirs a “supplement” (an ins: 
from, say, a Sunday magazine se ti 
while Macy’s sends the more comn 
“flyer.” Maybe half a dozen su hf 
ers are enclosed with each charge : 1 
tomer’s monthly invoice. 
Usually a customer is calling 
Macy’s or Gimbel’s in response 
specific ad, reproductions of 
each order board operator has b 
her in digest form when receiving. 
call. The operator takes the order at 
then may try “suggestion” selling, ofte 
using a “special” strongly appeali 
women. One sidelight: at Gim! 
telephone operators are requeste 
“listen in” to conversations after 
transfer a customer call to the 
personnel. The object is to check 
_efficiency of the sales personnel. — 
In sum, there are a number of fz 
that probably will make telephone s il: 
ing one of the most important aspec 
of the current evolution in distrib 
For one thing, there is the tren 
“bigness” in distribution; that is, th 
tise of shopping centers and the e 
pansion of retail chains with 
planned networks of branches in 
suburbs of metropolitan areas aroun 
the country. To create new custo 
and customer loyalty, expanding retail 
ers undoubtedly will press telephon 
selling to the hilt. _ 
Further, population growth and up 
ban, or interurban, expansion plus” 
traffic and problems they create may 
according to some observers, almos' 
force more telephone selling. 
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The big point is that telephone shop) 
ping is another facet of the “conyenii| 
ence” buying climate to which the et 
tomer has become accustomed; that is 
credit plans, self-service shopping, et al’ 
Moreover, the consumer is urged on 
sides to use the phone to cor 
his local dealer, e.g., the heavy Yell 
Page promotion. , 

The result: as telephone shopp 
grows, marketers, theoretically at le 
will heavily emphasize goods pre-s 
by advertising. % 
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‘ith the consumer advertising’s ma- 
‘enigma, most admen_ probably 
Id give their eyeteeth for a chance 
observe personally the daily living 
tern of their customers or perhaps 
e important, of their potential cus- 
ers. 

\Ithough such a thing seems hardly 
sible, the food industry may have 
aster plan for charting the eating 
its of the entire population. 

s.one food company executive puts 
“Now we have a continual peek 
4,000 homes and can tell how, 
en, where and what they eat.” 

uast year four giant food companies— 
npbell Soup, General Foods, Gen- 

“Mills and Pillsbury Mills—hired 
rket Research Corporation of Amer- 
‘to conduct a study of U.S. eating 
vits. In the past, other research 
izations and food companies have 
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investigated food consumption. But 
because there were no computors 
available capable of tabulating and 
storing the data, most of these studies 
have been short-term, spotty and thus 
of limited value. 


The magic ingredient in the new 
study is IBM 704, a complex electronic 
gadget that can, according to Market 
Research Corp., tabulate and store an 
infinite number of questions and an- 
swers pertaining to consumer eating 
habits. The result: a handy guide to 
who’s eating what, where, how and 
why—on which food companies hope to 
base their future marketing strategy. 

The food industry seems to have con- 
siderable confidence in IBM 704’s di- 
gestive tract, and probably for good 
reason. So far, 1,500,000 cards cover- 
ing every conceivable aspect of food 


Who eats what, when — and why 


Last year four of the nation’s biggst advertisers— 
Campbell Soup Co., General Foods, General Mills 
and Pillsbury Mills—hired the Market Research Corp. 
of America to analyze the country’s eating habits. 
Now almost all the results are in—with vast implica- 
tions for food advertisers and other industry 
| oS categories as well. Here’s a report on this massive 
¥ “study and what its findings mean. 


consumption have been punched and 
fed into the machine’s memory system. 

For two weeks last summer, during 
the initial phase of the investigation, 
the study, appropriately called Na- 
tional Menu Study, extracted food 
consumption data (on all meals, in- 
cluding snacks) from 14,000 people 
in 4,000 households. 

Statistically, this boils down to 
200,000 family meals, 1,500,000 family 
dish servings or about 6,000,000 dish 
ingredients. In addition, Market Re- 
search Corp. has accumulated _bio- 
graphical information and _ medical 
histories of all the surveyed consumers. 
Says one optimistic executive: “Name 
the question, no matter how strange 
and unrelated it may sound, the IBM 
will have the answer.” 

To date, the four food companies 


have kicked in more than $500,000 
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to finance the study. Obviously, they 
have a vested interest in how and 
why we select what we eat. Total 
food sales are estimated at an annual 
$70 billion and these five companies 
alone spend a combined total of $150 
million on advertising annually. 


Soon to join in the study are seven 
more major companies that have 
pledged financial support — Armour, 
Swift, General Electric, Hunt Foods, 
Procter & Gamble, Quaker Oats, and 
R. T. French. Their collective annual 
ad budget: a cool $220 million. 


With nearly $400 million worth of 
advertising strategy contingent on the 
study’s findings, it seems likely that 
both these results and the methods 
by which they are obtained will have 
important implications for all adver- 
tisers. 


For one thing, a study such as this 
permits an advertiser to see how the 
use of his product relates to other 
products. Within the food industry, 
as in most others, the bulk of consumer 
research has attempted to study only 
one product at a time within a given 
industry. Now, with magic formula 
IBM 704 plus the added ingredient 
of intra-industry cooperation, adver- 
tisers will be able to determine how 
their product can be promoted from 
the standpoint of the total consump- 
tion picture. 


For example, via the master food 
menu, a meat packer can get an idea 
of the degree to which the consumption 
of hamburger depends upon the inclu- 
sion of salad or soup in a meal—con- 
veniently broken down according to 
various income, age and geographical 
groupings. 

Sametime, a cake manufacturer finds 
that cake is most frequently eaten with 
meat meals and has its greatest sales 
potential among consumer in the mid- 
dle income bracket. Obviously, he can 
then design his copy and other pro- 
motional material so they point up 
cake being eaten with a meat dinner. 
He can select media geared to a mid- 
dle income readership. 


IBM 704 might prove to be a boon 
for advertisers in planning costly sea- 
sonal promotions. For instance, our 
hypothetical cake manufacturer has 
come out with a revolutionary new 
cake mix and plans massive distribution 
with all the promotional trimmings in 
time for use at Christmas dinners. 

During a pre-campaign audience 
with 704 he discovers this disquieting 
fact: most people prefer pie rather 
than cake during the Christmas season, 
What’s more, he learns that cake mixes 
such as his have greatest consumer ac- 
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i ce 
ceptance during the spring months. 
Saved by automation he postpones his 
product introduction until a later date. 


Thanks to knowledgeable IBM 704, 
food manufacturers will soon have a 
limitless supply of specific product in- 
formation, general market data and a 
sprinkling of sociology, all of which 
are undeniably valuable in planning 
advertising strategy. 

For example, they can determine 
whether their product is used mainly 
as party fare or for regular family 
meals, by full-time housewives or by 
working wives, by families where the 
husband is a white collar worker or a 
business tycoon, on rainy days more 
often than clear ones, by large families 
or couples with no children. 

Via IBM 704, food advertisers can 
now chart the pattern of home enter- 
taining: how often people entertain 
guests at meals, the day, week or sea- 
son when entertaining is at its heaviest, 
party food consumption among children 
as compared to adults. 

IBM 704 has the answers to these 
questions: how much cooking and eat- 
ing takes place outdoors? What types 
of food are preferred by a. housewife 
when she’s been away from her home 


are a few choice tibits: 


of the family. 


the cooking with wine or rum. 


TIDBITS FROM THE NEW STUDY 


Although final marketing information won't be fed into IBM 7 
until later this year, some raw findings are already available. He 


© The average family serves 45 different dishes during a two-wee 
period, with the quality of the menu directly related to the brea 
winner's payday. The closer to payday, the more lavish the spreai 


© About 70% of all home meals are eaten in the kitchen, the 
presumably consumed in front of the TV set. 


© As much as 25% of all home meals are prepared by male membe: 


© Only 62% of the surveyed families eat during the traditional me 
hours. Sametime, 50% of all snack-eating occurs after 7 p.m. = 


© Beer is served in the home at least once during a two-week period | 
by 21% of the families. One family in a thousand uses beer as a 
cooking ingredient. Surprisingly, only one person in a thousand spi es 


® Eggs are consumed by 97% of all surveyed families, with 
82% of them preferring fried eggs which they serve about every other 
day. Half the families eat scrambled eggs, but only about once a week 
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during the day? Do people ea 2 
on week-ends or week-days? How 
ferent are menus for “late dinn 


The food study is already sho 
signs of having application to ¢ 
industries. Kitchen furniture mam 
turers may find comfort in these / 
ings: 70% of breakfast meals, 67% 
noon meals and 65% of dinner 1 
are eaten in the kitchen. Thus - 
the kitchen occupying such a 
nent place in the home, furni 
be styled, distributed and prom 
vital household items rather than 
utility pieces. 

Air conditioner makers may 
terested in IBM 704’s answer to 
question: do families switch to lig 
foods during the summer months 
about a promotion along these |i 
why suffer with salads when you 
eat steak in an air conditioned k 

For dishwasher manufacturers | 
are insights into home living. P 
nary research indicates that hous 
are not the paragons of tidiness 
to believe. In fact, the study finds. 
“a great many women don’t clea 2 | 
kitchen after eating. Their kitchens 
a mess. They do the dishes about or 
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a week. as 
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© Of the families surveyed, 88% consume whole milk, which the 
serve on an average of 21 times during a two-week period. Ar 
additional 9% use skim milk, the average about once a day. Only) 
2% use milk as an ingredient in cooking. 
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Gilbert Seldes 


What happens to the 
advertiser who sells a 
product the functions of 
which he can’t mention? 
/hat are his alternatives? 


Here are the answers 


in one case: the 


liquor industry. 
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Courtesy Arnold Newman 


@ Let us consider the plight of the 
manufacturer who advertises a com- 
modity, the functions and quality of 
which you are forbidden to mention. 
For instance, the manufacturer of hard 
liquor. To be fair, I would say that 
the advertising of whisky and other 
alcoholic drinks in the U.S. deserves 
a vote of appreciation from “all those 
pock-marked and thrice-scarified drunk- 
ards” saluted by Rabelais. Intelligent 
advertising has kept whisky in circula- 
tion at a time when one false step 
would have been fatal. 

I would not subtract from the indus- 
trys credit more than a fraction of one 
percent on the ground that they were 
scared—of accidents ascribed to drunk- 
enness or of a revival of prohibition. 

The advertising of drinking-in-mod- 
eration, the admonition to take a cup of 
coffee for the road, were remarkably 
intelligent. 

So were the pages on how to give 
dinner parties without strong liquors in 
a booklet on how to serve liquors at 
parties (a vastly successful job put out 
by Seagram’s). 


But the problem remains: a_ brick 
wall, a barricade. You cannot urge 
people to drink more and more because, 
in effect, you can’t urge them to drink. 
At best you can say, “If you're going to 
drink, drink our brand.” 

You can in a vague way imply that 
your brand will postpone drunkenness— 


at least that is what I get from the 
ubiquitous “light” applied to whiskies 
and rums. You have to pick your words 
carefully to suggest the simple fact that 
there are times when a man needs a 
drink. 

The best ad for liquor I ever en- 
countered was a spoken one. I had de- 
livered a lecture at a university during 
a snowstorm and had walked on a re- 
cently broken ankle to the president’s 
house, and his wife said as I came in, 
“Let me get you a double something 
before the other guests arrive.” This is 
precisely what the copy-writer wants to 
convey—but it sounds like an entice- 
ment to debauchery. 


Deprived as no other advertiser is of 
the right to exaggerate, forbidden even 
an approach to candor, what does the 
seller of hard liquor actually do? I have 
been looking over a batch of recent ads 
and have learned from them that liquor 
is either from Scotland or is old—some- 
times both. The leitmotifs aren't ex- 
actly novelties so their effectiveness 
must lie in their orchestration. Here are 
some examples: 

Clothes: the cap, the kilts, the phili- 
beg—whatever Scotsmen wear, is promi- 
nent. Comic Scots for Drambuie, a 
Scot—all heather and gorse—for Long 
John. No Scot at all for Peter Dawson, 
but tall, short, and sour glasses, all ap- 
parently made of tartans, surrounding 
the bottle. 
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Laig ais Haig Pinch—you don’t see 
pinch, you do see the whisky. For 
rast, against a loch-background, 
Ma clockface stuck in the middle 
he sky, Grant’s Stand Fast “now in 
ecstatic new triangular bottle.” 
porting life: in front of a cabana, a 
) is lying down on the familiar 
ite Horse. Legend: “after a dip, let 
ite Horse carry you lightly.” In the 
ground of the 32 Sloop “Mustang,” 
glass of scotch and soda and be- 
H it, Johnnie Walker’s Red Label. 
end: “Craftsmanship always shows 
in the taste.” 

cotch: just showing the bottle with 
pw words. The Cutty Sark ad, for 
ance, says “Scotland’s best distil- 
es produce this quality Scotch whis- 
? which is then identified by name 
“blended Scots Whisky” with an 
Dw pointing outside the frame of the 
t to the bottle. A variation on this, 
| Smuggler denies itself all the pic- 
esque possibilities of its name, shows 
points of a\white collar and a white 
and under the heading “Fashionable 
tch” says that “Scotsmen describe 
l Smuggler as a ‘fashionable Scotch’.” 
hat they mean by this, presumably 
hat it is “distinguished by great soft- 
s and delicacy of flavour’—the word 
fitness” is new to me in this connec- 
and is interesting. Other words: 
ellow and smooth,” “light and pleas- 
tasting” and (back to Dawson) “the 
tch with the secret you can taste” 
ich would be the most baffling state- 
mt of the year if it weren’t for Am- 
ssador which stands all by itself in 
manipulation of language to con- 
nl the thought that liquor makes you 
nk. 


The Ambassador campaign began 
th some of the most involved and (if 
don’t happen to like that sort of 
1c) irritating teasers in history. Fea- 
ed was a fuzzy old gentleman who 
ked like Gladstone with a trace of 
ksniff and was apparently respon- 
le for the most sonorous platitudes 
blished in America since the first 
van-McKinley campaign. My impres- 
in must be wrong, but it seems to me 
nt his single subject, operating under 
ny different names, was Probity. 
He himself was named The Ambas- 
Hor and after he took off his disguise 
d came right out and said he was a 
otch whisky he kept on talking in 
t the same way. His latest: “When 
en of honor represent a product—dig- 
ry their honor by the purchase and 
al of their product—at least once.’ 
And if that didn’t send you peltering 
the nearest liquor store, there was a 
cond panel (white type on black) 
tich told you why: “For when their 
oduct is honestly presented, you are 
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_ indeed the gainer through the discovery 


of an unusual excellence.” 


The high-and-mighty tone is, to be 
sure, only another way of mumbling 
when you aren’t allowed to. speak clear- 
ly. But the mumble doesn’t have to be 
quite so involved. When you pour this 
stuff on the rocks, all you get is: “If 
Churchill and Eisenhower would rec- 
ommend this whisky to you, you'd give 
it a try, wouldn’t you? Well, we can’t 
get them or anyone like them, because 
people of that eminence don’t give di- 
rect testimonials for whisky, but let’s 
pretend, huh?” 

It’s a mumble also to say “please be 
patient if you don’t find Long John the 
first try! Shipments of this wonderfully 
light whisky are barely trickling over 
from Scotland.” At least the ad doesn’t 
say that the Scots won't let anything 
so precious leave the country, but a 
sensible man might inquire what kind 
of management was spending thousands 
of dollars to get people to buy a 
whisky before making sure the ship- 
ments had arrived—and might also 
suspect that if the same management 
made the whisky, some foresight might 
be lacking there, too. 

The science of liquor advertising was 
immensely cheered up with the arrival 
of vodka and the damn-fool, or who- 
gives-a-damn style which showed you 
Bennet Cerf and Somebody sitting un- 
der an umbrella in the Sahara desert 
and if they weren't dressed for skin- 
diving it was an oversight. 

Wolfschmidt wasn’t there, but he 
was everywhere else. Vodka also capi- 
talized on the official impropriety of 
drinking—there must be by now a hun- 
dred puns based on the idea that you 
can’t smell vodka on the drinker’s 
breath. There have also been several 
dozen ads suggesting that you can’t 
even taste it yourself—but not one ad 
saying “no smell—no taste—nothing but 
wallop.” 

What the vodka ads did was all to 
the good in one important respect— 
they took the sanctimonious air off 
drinking. Their men of distinction were 
prankish, they were having fun. The 
other ones, the original men of distinc- 
tion were a pretty stuffy lot on the 
whole, apparently aware of their su- 
periority, for they drank Lord Calvert 
while the plain John Joneses of Pitts- 
burgh merely switched to plain Cal- 
vert. It was a fine bit of discrimination 
and at prices current it cost about 87¢ 
more per fifth to be in distinguished 
company. The switchers presented an- 
other problem. 

Once, at the end of a year, there 
was a spread in Life of all the people 
who had switched to Calvert in the 
preceding 12 months—pictures of 50 
men, one bordered in red had not 


switched, he had used Calvert all 
along! The mathematics were simple: at 
the beginning of that year Calvert had 
had only 2% of the customers it had 
at the end of the year. 


But of course the intention is to as- 
sociate you, the customer, with the 
boys in the back room if you can’t 
dream yourself into the neverneverland 
of exclusive yacht clubs and Supreme 
Court justices. Calvert is still playing 
this theme—I don’t know what its 
more noble brother is doing. A recent 
Calvert ad combines three major motifs 
in the photograph with a totally dif- 
ferent one in the text—but they are all 
on a pretty high level. There are pho- 
tographs of sporting events on a dark- 
grained (very-rich-type) wall and sport- 
ing trophies on the mantle; there is a 
great big white glove within the fin- 
gers of which rests a full glass of 
whisky (no rocks); there is a handsome, 
clean or crew-cut youngish man with a 
brimming whisky-and-soda in his hand 
—so you have sport, leadership and 
wealth combined. The legend says 
“Clear heads agree that Calvert is 
better,” which goes back to the defen- 
sive motif. 


The one basic theme omitted is age. 
That really is for bourbon, not for 
blends. There are, of course, two ways 
in which whisky can be old—by the age 
of the brand or the age of the liquor 
in the bottle—but in either case, the 
word “old” is magical. 

You have to go back to the blends 
to be reminded, as Four Roses does, 
that whisky is drunk by Madison Ave- 
nue executives at their clubs (they 
are members of a Four Roses Society 
and each of them wears a medallion 
or coat-of-arms signifying membership 
on his lapel—the bartender wears his 
on his sleeve). They are, however, hav- 
ing a good time. 

A dissenting note: Paul Masson said, 
“If you can’t see it, taste it, or smell 
it, why bother?” Nothing, he says, not 
soda nor bitters, not tonic, not any- 
thing, can “disguise the incomparable 
toothsomeness” of his brandy. He gets 
credit for an outstanding word. 

And the makers of Dry Imperator, a 
New York State champagne, get credit, 
or something, for the label on the bot- 
tle which reads, in fancy foreign 
script: “Robin fils & Cie,” followed by 
Ltd., very small. 

Such are the varieties of approach 
to the unanswerable question—how to 
advertise the unmentionable. You have 
only to turn to the red-cheeked ath- 
letic girls who advertise beer to see the 
difference. They just simply know that 
beer is only another name for pop or 
Coke or whatever it is that kiddies 
drink at parties. E 
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THE 
WOMAN’S 
VIEWPOINT 


by Dorothy Diamond 


Train dining 

People who come back from Europe 
are apt to bore friends with glowing 
tales of how much better things are 
“over there.” At this point, I wish to 
make it perfectly clear that I do not 
regard European trains as superior to 
ours. In fact, my experience with some 
made me nostalgic for the streamlined 
splendor of the Empire State Express. 

However, I think that Europeans 
handle the problem of train dining 
much more sensibly than we do. Easy, 
inexpensive eating is facilitated by well- 
stocked carts that roll through the 
coaches and (in Italy) by buffet stands 
on station platforms. 


My only experience with luxury din- . 


ing was on a “rapido” (crack showcase 
train) from Venice to Florence. Instead 
of our having to trek to the diner, a 
table was set up right over our knees. 
The management wisely did not at- 
tempt nearly as many dishes as the 
steak to broiled scrod gamut of an 
American menu. Instead, it presented 
a series of courses with a choice—and 
just one choice at that—in the main 
entree only. However, there was so 
much food that it was no hardship to 
skip what you didn’t like. The lesson 
to be learned, of course, is that when 
variety is limited it’s easier to hold the 
price to a reasonable level and to raise 
quality. 


Guidebook—con and pro 

Most of the comprehensive European 
guidebooks published in the U.S. share 
this fault: though they are excellent 
for planning a trip, they are uncomfort- 
ably heavy to carry when it finally 
materializes. I have often wondered 
why publishers don’t adopt a loose-leaf 
format so that extraneous information 
could be left at home. 

One book that I carried with me was 
a paper-back, Simon & Schuster’s “A 
Golden Travel Guide to Italy,” which 
sold so indifferently that plans for 
further volumes on Europe have been 
dropped. Nevertheless, it has several 
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features which ought to be copied by 
other Baedekers. Among them: 1) the 
profusion of maps (you'd be surprised 
how many guidebooks omit these), in- 
cluding tourist’s-eye views of major 
cities; 2) an unhoneyed appraisal of 
each place with candid advice on what 
to see and how long to stay, and 3) a 
wonderfully clear way of indicating 
prices of hotels and restaurants. 


improved Idlewild 

Last year, when I returned from 
Europe, I issued an unmerciful attack 
upon the slum conditions that plagued 
travelers at Idlewild Airport. This year, 
I am happy to report, things are much 
better out there—in fact, just about 
perfect. 

One of the nice features of the new 
International Arrival Building (a mis- 
nomer since it is also used for those 
who are outward bound) is the series of 
foreign airline offices lined up like a 
strip of motel rooms. 

No longer does a departing passenger 
on these lines have to mill about in a 


large waiting area, wondering whether’ 


a garbled announcement on the p.-a. 
system is meant for him. 

Instead, each line now maintains a 
plush waiting room, complete with a 
bar to help dispel boredom, where pas- 
sengers sit until the flight is announced. 
To make doubly sure that no one misses 
the 3:30 to Zurich, a member of the 
ground staff escorts passengers right 
to the plane. I understand that our 
American lines will offer similar facil- 
ities, 

In addition to the handsome and 
cheerful appearance of the building and 
the double-decker layout (one floor for 
incoming, one floor for outgoing) I ap- 
proved of the series of rooms which 
enabled us, coming back, to clear 
through red tape in just one-half hour. 
The supermarket method of channeling 
luggage past customs is also excellent. 

My one suggestion for improvement 
deals with the help-yourself way lug- 
gage is dumped at the head of the 


check-out counters. The whole s: 
of baggage tickets that has beer 
served for thousands of miles is — 
doned here. Although it woul! 
hazardous to try to shepherd son 
else’s package or suitcase throug 
toms, such things can happen 
think that a quick check on owne 
would be advisable. 


Poor PR 


I was rather astounded by 
brusqueness of American official 
on our arrival home. 

When we landed at Idlewild, aa 
formed public health officer C 
aboard, looked at us as sternly | 
piercingly as if he were a general. 
specting the troops, and then afte 
few seconds of silence, said, “Ge 
Room Two.” That was all. No “g 
morning,” no “welcome to the Unt 
States.” 

Since there were a good mana 
eigners on our plane, since we are 
becoming increasingly aware of | 
importance of making a good impr 
sion on other people, our governme 
public relations need to be streng 
ened at this juncture. I hope the ¢ 
lines will drop a hint. z 


Nice to note in Europe: 


e Self-service postage machines, - 
facilities for both buying stamps a) 


street. Some carry advertising of n 
by stores, which might be one way 
helping to defray the expense. 


® Many more food and cosmetic iter 
packed in tubes. r 


e A tray of sweets (cookies, oan ar 
candied fruits) passed at the finale ¢ 
a meal in several restaurants. aN 
charge for this, either. A. satisfyin 
way of sipping coffee without gettin 
involved in too many calories. 


e American cosmetics in abundane¢ 
displayed just as enticingly as on Fi 
Avenue. I was also pleased to fi 
Revlon, the international coverall 
fingernails, in both city and res 
beauty parlors. However, though 
really looked hard for it, I have y: 
find Noxema skin cream anywher 


abroad. 


e A light-hearted booklet pub ! 
especially for out-of-towners by Li 
Rinascente, largest department store i 
Milan. In four languages it apologia Z 
for the noise and bad climate of t 
city and carefully explains local cus- 
toms, from how to gulp a martini f 
how to cope with the attentions 
Milanese men. 
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The Instrumental 


We went up to Columbia University the other day to see Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld, 
Chairman of the Department of Sociology. We have always had a soft 

spot for Dr. Lazarsfeld, partly because of his general brilliance, partly because 
of his defense of the printed page, and also a smidgen because he 


considers married women under the age of 45 “younger wives”. 


In a recent, highly-publicized research report, Dr. Lazarsfeld was given credit 
as a source of the entire “influential” concept. His “influentials”, 

however, are a bit different. Quoting from his original text, for example, he 
seems to lean in the direction of the Togetherness wife. 


“The large family wives are the marketing leaders... It is the more 

intensive phase of household management, associated with the life-cycle 

type of the large family wife (women with two or more children) which leads 
to marketing leadership.” 


The Interpersonal 


Dr. Lazarsfeld’s field is rich in words like “interpersonal relations”, 

“the mass communications process”, “the reinforcement function”, all of 
which, to our non-sociological mind, seem to have great bearing on Togetherness. 
(A concept which is obviously interpersonal, reinforcing and has achieved a 
certain fame through the mass communications process of one magazine. ) 


Another professional facet: in the current emphasis on small or primary groups 
(such as the family unit, friends, etc.), Dr. Lazarsfeld says: “Ostensibly private 
opinions and attitudes are often generated and/or reinforced in small intimate 
groups... Families, friendships, work-groups and the like are interpersonal 
communications networks through which influences flow in patterned ways.” 


The Polysyllabic 


We also ran into something called “value homophily — or mutual attraction 

on the basis of shared values”, which sounds like something that happens 
around the house all the time. Also “propinquity and motivated 

interaction as a basis for the collective creation of norms”. Also — the small primary 
groups, usually characterized by “small size, relative durability, informality, 
face-to-face contact, and manifold, or more or less unspecialized, purpose.” 


Put it all together in less academic terms... and to us, it spells modern 
family life ... and Togetherness. 


> The registered trademark of McCalls , the magazine of Togetherness 
... circulation now more than 5,300,000 
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Dissolution of traditional 
pricing structures in many 
industries makes it difficult 
to retain a brand image 
that insures consumer loyal- 
ty. But what do you do in 
an industry where one set 
of advertisers is trading up, 
another set is trading down 
—all seeking the same mar- 
ket? Such is the unique situ- 
ation in the writing equip- 
ment business today. Here’s 


what's happening. 


Clearly, one of the hottest topics in 
advertising circles today is the mount- 
ing pressure on rigid price structures. 
Should you hold the price line despite 
consumer resistance? Or should you put 
more emphasis on the lower end, in- 
stitute much sharper step-ups in pric- 
ing and promote to beat the band? 

No one, it seems, is prepared to an- 
swer. Some business observers, for in- 
stance, are not sure just how much the 
current slump in auto sales is due to 
the dissolution of the traditional price 
brackets since the early 1950’s. There 
are those who claim that, as lower and 
upper-priced cars have invaded the 
medium-priced field, the brand images 
of all makes have become indistinguish- 
able. 

In the slumping appliance industry, 
too, price-cutting has made _ brand 
loyalty a mockery. The trend to trad- 
ing down in prices began several years 
back in small appliances; TY manu- 
facturers have turned to pricing pro- 
motions as the way out of their sales 
dilemma. 

In short, the advertising executive 
today faces a marketing morass where 
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he or his client must carefully align 
the optimum price range for the mass 
market, yet retain a brand image that 
insures consumer loyalty. 

For these reasons, any industry where 
there are several pricing strategies 
aimed at the same market is worth the 
attention of almost all advertising 
executives. This is particularly true of 
a business where several national ad- 
vertisers try to “trade up” and several 
attempt to “trade down” simultaneously. 

Such is the unique and significant 
situation today in the turbulent writing 
equipment business. On one hand, you 
have such relatively brash newcomers 
as Scripto and Paper Mate, which built 
their sales reputations on low-price ball 
points, trading up into the $1.50 plus 
market. Scripto, long a power in the $1 
and under class, now sells at a $1.95 
model (the Satellite) and a $2.95 model 
(the Golden Satellite). Paper Mate now 
sells a gold version of its Capri Mark 
III for $2.98. 

Ranged against the challengers, of 
course, are the old-line quality pen 
makers such as Parker and Sheaffer. 
Both prestige, quality producers, they 
now are trading down in the ball-point 
market (Parker’s Jotter goes for $1.95, 
$2.45 and $2.98; Scheaffer’s Skripriter 
costs $1.95, its Sterling Tipball is 
$2.95). 

The raison d'etre for two approaches 
to the same market, of course, is the 
way ball points have turned the writ- 
ing equipment field inside out. 

Between 1951 and 1957 unit sales 
of ball point pens rose from 53,000,- 
000 to 335,000,000, the dollar value 
of factory sales from $13,000,000 to 
$71,000,000. In the same period, con- 
ventional fountain pens have stayed in 
the $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 range. 
And sales of mechanical pencils have 
slipped. 

The way the ball point surge has dis- 
solved the traditional pricing structure 
of the pen business is not unlike the 
dissolution of the pricing structure of 
the auto business by development of 
a middle price range. On one hand, you 
find the low-end marketers such as 
Scripto and Paper Mate opening the 
$1-$5 market up. Sametime, Parker 
and Sheaffer, diversifying out of the 
$5-$25 range. are shooting for the 
same “middle price” pen market. 

This battle for the so-called “middle 
price” pen market raises important sales 
quéstions on all sides. How does a low- 
end seller such as Scripto create a new 
brand image to reach a higher price 
market? How do Parker and Sheaffer 
use their quality reputation to trade 
down? Take Scripto. It decided to en- 
ter the popular-priced field when con- 

sumer analysis studies (late 1956) by 
Audits & Surveys showed that addi- 
tional brands could compete with Paper 
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Scripto marketing vice-president Curran: his problem is to trade up. 


Mate, Parker and Sheaffer. 

It would appear on the surface as 
though Scripto was endangering | its 
formidable if not exclusive hold on the 
$1. and under market by plunging 
head-long into a new pricing area. Ac- 
cording to marketing vice-president 
George Curran, the Satellite, introduced 
in April, 1957, had little difficulty 
gaining a foothold.* 

What puzzled Curran in planning 
the Satellite’s debut was this: 

e Would the Scripto name, synony- 
mous with inexpensive yet very durable 
mechanical pencils, fountain pens and 
ball points, have sufficient consumer 
acceptance to compete on a _ higher 
priced level? 

e Or would it be smarter marketing 
strategy to introduce the Satellite 
minus the cross-reference to Scripto? 

In trading up, Curran went along 
with the existing brand image con- 
veyed by its cheaper yet quality mer- 
chandise. He felt that Scripto’s tra- 
ditional line (which Curran says ac- 
counts for 80% of total $1 ball point 
sales) had excellent consumer accept- 
ance. 

Why not employ that reputation and 
brand image instead of disregarding 
it. In addition, why not attach the 


reputed strong image to the new 
Satellite? This, in turn, has become 
Scripto’s marketing policy for the 


Satellite line. It meant, says Curran, 
taking Scripto into new pricing areas 
with the same brand image and same- 
time not destroying the company’s 
strong position in the $1 and under 
field. 

How did Scripto accomplish this? 
A new design was needed, not just a 


*Though Scripto doesn’t break down sales figures 
by products, total company sales volume rose 
ae $18.8 million in 1956 to $23.2 million last 
ear. This growth, it was said, can be partially 
attributed to the Satellite’s introduction. 


more luxurious $1 model tagged 
twice the price. Such an appro: 
Curran says, would have fallen | 
on its face. 4 

Therefore, Scripto fashioned its Sa 
lite (through industrial designer Wa 
Dorwin Teague) to give a “feeling! 
elegance combined with a moderni| 
touch.” 

The resulting pen, Curran admil 
could be tied in with the advertis| 
theme and the name Satellite. If 
pen didn’t look modernistic with | 
vanced lines, he asks, “how could { 
have ad copy say that the pen y| 
designed for the atomic age?” 

Interestingly, the Satellite’s Ay 
1957 debut dovetailed perfectly w) 
world events Jast year. Six months af} 
its introduction satellite became — 
everyday word, following Russia’s sa 
nik launching." 

Scripto claims it spent more at| 
$1,000,000 (its total annual budj 
over $9, 000,000) in printed and bro: 
cast media last year to launch 1 
Satellite. Through its agency (D 
hue & Coe), Scripto advertised # 
Satellite’s writing and technical f 
tures, and the fact that Scripto 
trading up into a new price bracl! 
with “an advanced ball point.” ; | 

Morever, ad copy and layout mak 
strong reference and has carry-0 ‘i 
point - of - purchase display materi? 
Where possible red-blue-yellow col 
blocks were used in both advertisii 
and point-of-purchase to provide pro 

uct identification from media thro 
display counter. This approach, h 
ever, was not new for Scripto; it 
coordinated advertising and dist 
into a single promotional package. — 
What was important was this: ¢ 
ing a demand for the Satellite based 
its original design and mechanical | 
tures. Sametime, it was building 1 
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cripto name and letting the public 
ow that it was now making a higher- 
ced product. Thus, Scripto embarked 
n a modified two-pronged approach— 
me for its $1 and under line and the 
for the Satellite. | 
By 1959, Scripto will wed the Satel- 
te more closely with the regular line; 
y then it feels that the Satellite will 
é a market leader and will not need a 
parate promotional campaign. Fur- 
ier, this means Scripto offers its 29¢ 
wechanical pencil and $2.95 Golden 
atellite in a single promotional pack- 


“Meantime, as Scripto digs into this 
jarket, Parker and Sheaffer are dis- 
ering many of the hidden pitfalls 
avolved in their trading down into 
nother sales area. Though both pen 
aakers claim that 80% of their business 
till comes from gift business (and this 
hey assume is fountain pens) they can- 
ot ignore the all-important ball point 
aarket. 

They point to recent figures that 
adicate a soaring ball point market 
11 times more ball points than foun- 
ain pens to be produced next year. Yet 
hey know that in dollars-and-cents 
all points only will lead by two-to-one 
a dollar volume or $104 million com- 
ared with $45,000,000. 

Therefore, Parker and Sheaffer, like 
cripto, have a two-pronged approach: 
ontinuing their hold on the quality 
narket, while edging their way into 
he volume ball point field. 

This, of course is easier said than 
lone. Designing and manufacturing a 
all point is one thing. But fashioning 
n advertising and distribution cam- 
aign that will satisfy both quality and 
olume operations is a thorny problem. 
How then do Parker and Sheaffer 
ridge the gap between quality and 
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i new price range requires a new 
wand name and a new ad campaign. 
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mass-volume operations? Moreover, how 
do they manage to keep their quality 
brand image firmly intact while estab- 
lishing a brand image in a popular-price 
market? 

Firstly, they admit they are trading 
down as far as price but not as far as 
product quality. They say they use 
comparative manufacturing and design 
features in all their products. 

Though copy might not say as much 
they allude to this principle: Parker 
and Sheaffer, names known for quality 
fountain pens, also offer popular-priced 
ball points. The product and _ price 
might be different but the same 
craftmanship exists. 

However, when it comes to adver- 
tising neither company attempts to 
marry higher-priced fountain pens to 
their ball points. They are reluctant to 
jeopardize their fashionable brand 
image in this lush though not posh 
market. What they do is this: establish 
the Parker and Sheaffer brand image 
on two fronts. They use their dis- 
tinctive advertising for fountain pens 
and an entirely separate campaign for 
ball points. 

They continue to push the quality 
line as gift and prestige merchandise. 
On the other hand, they promote their 
ball points with separate ad copy that 
appeals to this market. Both companies 
indicate that ball points, differing from 
their fountain pens, have strong attrac- 
tion with two groups: back-to-school 
and utility (non-gift, personal) market. 

This separate advertising campaign, 
which is geared so they don’t “rob 
Peter to pay Paul,” enables Parker, for 
instance, to promote its Parker 61 and 
Jotter in this month’s Reader’s Digest. 
Similarly, Sheaffer says it could 
hardly mention a $1.98 ball point and 
a luxurious 14-K gold pen in the same 
ad. 

Despite the promotional efforts by 
Parker and Sheaffer, and Scripto, the 
real story behind the popular-priced 
ball point marketing is being written on 
the retail level. Here Parker and 
Sheaffer have had some distinct dis- 
advantages that Scripto (and Paper 
Mate, too) has fortunately been able 
to skirt. 

Scripto’s success has long been 
found on the retail level. It works 
through 7,500 independent wholesalers 
who have sales outlets in more than 
200,000 retail outlets, ranging from de- 
partment stores to the neighborhood 
delicatessen. Therefore, in introducing 
the Satellite it had 200,000 retailers 
quite willing to sell the new product, 
especially when it offers twice the 


profit than any previous company 
product. 
More fundamental, however, is 


Scripto’s basic tie with point-of-pur- 
chase and self-service merchandising. 


From Scripto’s inception it has been 
selling nearly exclusively from merchan- 
disers and clipboards. As Curran puts 
it, “we know how to use the same copy 
and art material in a national magazine 
ad and coordinate it with point-of-pur- 
chase sales aids.” 

The same, of course, cannot be said 
for either Parker or Sheaffer. Prior to 
their ball point entries they worked 
through a limited number of franchised 
retail outlets — stationery, department 
and jewelry stores. Both admit they 
had little experience in moulding their 
advertising programs to include im- 
pulse and direct selling point-of-pur- 
chase displays. 

Though both companies could 
hardly be classified as display novices 
(they vigorously promote fountain pens 
with imaginative static and animated 
counter displays), they rarely used these 
aids as the sole sales agent, the funda- 
mental factor in popular-priced ball 
point pen selling, 

Nowadays, Parker and Sheaffer have 
changed their distribution tactics to 
meet their new challenge. They have 
increased combined retail outlets to 
70,000. Along with this promotional 
and distribution change has come a 
direct selling attitude similar to Scripto 
and Paper Mate. Clipboards, counter- 
cards and other promotional aids never 
identified with the Parker and Sheaf- 
fer fountain pens are now being used 
to push ball points. Likewise, they tie- 
in with national advertising and make 
full use of the direct selling tricks 
mastered by their competition. 

Even though both companies re- 
ported lower 1957 sales, it was indi- 
cated by industry insiders that their 
ball point business helped to cushion 
the decline. One source put it this way: 
“Ball points are a very good recession 
item; they are cheaper to buy while 
serving the same purpose as an ex- 
pensive fountain pen. Popular-priced 
ball points are the bridge between the 
expensive and lower-priced writing 
instrument levels.” 

Sametime, Paper Mate, often credited 
with creating the ball point industry 
with its imaginative promotions during 
the early fifties, employs vigorous point- 
of-sale and advertising programs. Being 
a subsidiary of savvy and promotion- 
minded Gillette, the shaving equipment 
makers, also gives Paper Mate extensive 
distribution channels. 

Just where the ball point industry is 
heading remains indefinite. Some in- 
dustry sources feel that the present top- 
price popular $2.95 ball points will be 
traded up and redesigned so they have 
equivalent style value with higher- 
priced fountain pens. If this happens 
the current craze for $1.95 to $2.95 
ball points might diminish. Still others 
think such a possibility is remote. 
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Dynamic/ market coverage 
by Conover-Mast... 


INDUSTRY 


How to Make 
Your Purchasing 
_, Manual Work 


Ittakes dynamic editing t! 


Through its continuing company-by-company survey of ind) 
trial buying power, PurcHASING Magazine finds and reack 
industrial purchasing executives. This year PURCHASING’s C| 
culation will reach an all-time high of 28,000 industrial buye! 
due largely to decentralization of industry. 


But circulation, no matter how dynamic, is not comple} 
without readership. 


And readership has to be earned by editors who know whi 
purchasing agents do, what they need by way of informatio’ 


If PurcHasinc Magazine provided nothing else, it would ser y 
purchasing agents effectively and dynamically on the basis ; 
the complete, well-balanced methods information it contain} 
For PURCHASING is the methods magazine for industrial buye! 
...and its editors know how to locate the best methods, 1) 
evaluate them soundly, to report them intelligently for pui 
chasing executives. a 
Together, these editors have almost a century of purchasin 
experience on which to base dynamic articles on value analysis 
inventory control, systems for scientific purchasing, and th 
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nake coverage truly dynamic 


rend information that gives significance to current prices and 
ews events. 


secause of this background, PurcHASING’s editors are in con- 
tant demand as speakers before purchasing and other business 
roups. Several of them are authors of authoritative text books 
sed in colleges and universities. 


t is this kind of practical know-how... this kind of dynamic 
diting ... that makes PurcHasING Magazine not only reach 
S market, but also serve it dynamically. 


you'd like more information about this, or any other, phase of 
URCHASING Magazine, please write or call. 205 East 42nd Street, 
ew York 17, New York. MUrray Hill 9-3250. 


JynamiC /Market coverage 


C onover-Mlast PUBLICATIONS «a 


What is dynamic 
market coverage ? 


= Building a magazine for the 
buyers in a market and focusing so 
sharply on their interests that no- 
body but buyers would read it... 


™ Discovering the best method of 
getting the magazine to the most im- 
portant buyers, and to nobody else... 


® Forever checking with readers to 
make sure the magazine serves their 
needs, that they read it regularly... 


™ Being perpetually dissatisfied 
with every known publishing method 
and technique—including our own., 


Readership is the real key to dynamic 
market coverage. It’s the end result of a 
well-defined market...the right method of 
reaching important readers in the market 
...and above all, an outstanding editorial 
service. These three make readership, and 
readership makes outstanding advertising 
value. 


205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y., 


aes 


eOURRRTDRARR ERR KSE 


sing. : Volume Feeding Management 
thods and news ‘magazine Published monthly for volume 
— published feeding specialists in restaurants, 
ae ‘ “hotels, schools and colleges, clubs, 
: hospitals, employee bay facil- 

ities, etc. 
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: Aiation Ave 


Research \ Devetoprient 
TECHNICAL HANDBOOK 


Aviation Age — Research and 
Development Technical Handbook 


Published annually as technical 
reference and buying guide for 
engineers and other technical man- 
agement men responsible for sys- 
tems engineering of Aircraft — 
Missiles — Spacecraft. 


(| Conover-Mast 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 
For purchasing and plant engi- 
neering executives who need 
quick, accurate and complete in- 
formation on sources of industrial 
products. Total annual circulation — 


is 27,000 copies. : oy 
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ONE 
ADMAN'S 
OPINION 


by Lester Leber 


Ad of the month 


During each of the past 60 months 
this department has chosen one adver- 
tisement for special praise. For the 
first time honors go to a subway poster 
(see cut). 

Last month we called your atten- 
tion to three newspaper ads that made 
effective use of long copy. Rolls-Royce’s 
19 numbered paragraphs proving how a 
car can be worth $13,550. NTA Pic- 
tures’ evocation of nostalgia for the re- 
showing of a Shirley Temple movie. 
American Export’s well-reasoned ‘ex- 
planation of how you can afford a 
Mediterranean cruise by taking it off- 
season. 

From the copy-writing standpoint 
Gallo Winery’s approach to selling its 
Port is the very antithesis. There is 
only one solitary word. And it happens 
to be a word that has been over-used 
in food and beverage ads. But never 
has it been used this dramatically. 

By spelling “Ah” with 11 h’s, by 
stretching it across several feet of 


space, by using it as an “arrow” from 
the bottle to an almost empty glass, 
by resisting the temptation to say any 
of the other things that could easily 
have been added, by leaving most of 
the space blank . . . by doing all these 
things, Gallo achieved a perfect poster, 
one that’s clean, easy to read from any 
distance, easy to assimilate, distinctive 
and memorable. 


Injury through insult 


When Rayonier asks in a headline 
“Just what is cellulose?” or Firestone 
asks “What is Rubber-X?” the reader 
expects a genuine answer. If he weren’t 
interested he wouldn’t get past the 
headline. 

Rayonier provides this explanation: 
“Cellulose is the ‘skeleton’ of all the 
plant life in the world, including trees.” 
Then it goes on to tell us how much 
cellulose costs, how widely it’s used. 

Firestone supplies an even skimpier 
answer to its query. Rubber-X is dra- 
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perior and great. 
A Stopper heading that prom: 
the answer to a specific question 
delivers only puffery is an insult 
the intelligence of the very people 
advertiser wants to reach—those 
are curious enough to care ab 
cellulose or a new kind of rubber. 


Built-in-disappointment 


Another type of headline desery 
of scrutiny is the one that make 
claim which is technically correct | 
misleading by implication. ; 

For example. there’s TWA’s “A p; 
port and $46 takes you to Europe 
back.” The quick impression is # 
one can fly the Atlantic both ways 
less than fifty bucks. Of course, 
ther reading shows that the $46 is o: 
a down payment on the $453. 
round-trip London fare. . 

It smacks too much of high-presst. 
automobile dealers to be worthy 
a giant airline. 


Media maturity 


This department’s recent praise 
media promotion that sells the conce 
of a whole field rather than attaclal 
competition has brought to light ty 
more examples of healthy co- operatic 

First, there’s Life which has € 
pounded the virtues of using “ft! 
country’s five big consumer magazinet 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Look, Reade: 
Digest and Saturday Evening Post a 
given equal billing in this story. 

Second, there’s Outdoor Life whi 
sells the importance of the sportsm 
market by talking about Field & Strea 
and Sports Afield-as well as itself. 

All this doesn’t mean media sho 
refrain from competitive selling. Th ri 
a time for slugging it out with an imn 
diate competitor and a time to jo 
hands and work for the common goo 


Boomeranging buffoonery — 
A New York radio station has " 


running newspaper ads about its 
tured performers. One of these pe 
sonalities is announced as the newe 
thing in educational radio: an ‘Englii 
teacher who creates his own languas 
for example, “Great Shoogoomoo 
booga.” The station goes on to sa 
“This and other post-Shakespeare: 
phrases will be coupled with mus 
for the younger set.” t 
Considering the public utility natu 
of the airwaves and the feelings 
legislators, teachers and other opinioi 
leaders, educational radio is an w 
fortunate target for skat-talk ridict 
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's Admanager Robert G. Stolz 


In an industry dubiously distin- 
ished for its plodding sales and un- 
ressive marketing strategy, St. Louis’ 
own Shoe Co. sticks out like a sore 
amb. 

By stepping up its advertising, build- 
x brand and dealer identification, in- 
sasing its product line and expanding 
outlets, Brown in just two decades 
s grown from $25,000,000 in annual 
es to $237 million last year. 

Despite the fact that industry-wide 
0€ sales, compared to most consumer 


strategy 


Sales vice president L. J. Schaefer 


goods, are dragging their feet, Brown 
is racing along.* During the past 10 
years its sales have multiplied a whop- 
ping 322% and today, in terms of total 
sales volume, Brown is second only to 
International Shoe Co. 

Brown’s earnings show an equally 
impressive rise. Since 1937 when earn- 
ings were at an all-time low of $191,- 
470, business has improved steadily, 
so much so that in 1957 Brown happily 
recorded a net profit figure of $9,123,- 
242, its best showing to date. 


In an industry not noted for aggres- 
sive selling, St Louis’ Brown Shoe 
Co. sticks out like a sore thumb. By 
heavy national advertising, Brown 
has built strong brand and dealer 
identification for its products, with 
more marketing innovations on the 


way. Here’s how Brown puts its best 


sales foot forward. 


President Clark R. Gamble 


The Brown people have bouyant con- 
fidence in their potential. As board 
chairman John A. Bush quips: “The 
shoe business is a wonderful business! 
Our customers are born every minute— 
barefoot.” It looks like Brown’s barefoot 
boys aren't letting it down. 

Its Buster Brown line is not only the 
top selling children’s shoe, but also the 
largest selling branded shoe in the 
world. Its Pedwin shoes lead the young 
men’s market and its Life Stride shoes 
for women are first in the lower mod- 


*Annual per capita shoe consumption among women has increased insignificantly: from 3.61 pairs in 1941 to 4.47 in 1957. The rise in 
,: annual per capita consumption of children’s shoes has been even more disappointing: from 2.64 pairs in 1941 to 2.80 in 1957. Worse 
| yet, annual per capita consumption among males has fallen off: from 2.15 pairs in 1941 to 1.74 in 1957, 
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-erate priced field. In the moderate 


priced women’s market Brown’s Natu-. 


ralizer and Air Step run second and 
third to Red Cross (U. S. Shoe Corp.). 


Brown’s revitalization began 20 years 
ago with newly appointed president 
Clark H. Gamble’s decision to convert 
the company from a general line house 
into a specialty organization built on 
strongly promoted brands. Up to that 
time Brown, along with the other shoe 
companies, marketed an all-encompas- 
sing line of men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes. A single sales force sold 
the entire line and all the: promotion 
money—what little there was—went into 
a common fund. Until Gamble took 
over no attempt had been made to 
identify and promote individual brands. 

With one very notable exception: 
Buster Brown, the company’s children’s 
brand, was clearly running away with 
the market. Significantly, Buster Brown 
shoes had a distinct personality of their 
own—an image created by a promotion- 
al tie-in with the Buster Brown comic 
strip character. 

Buster Brown’s success convinced 
Gamble et al that the key to marketing 
lay in shoes with a built-in personality 
—a symbol or image by which they’d 
be easily identified by the consumer. 
Brown promptly hired the Leo Burnett 
Co., then a fledgling three-year-old and 
its agency to this day. Together Brown 
and Burnett built up a line of strong 
brands and mapped out a plan to put 
personality into shoes. 

For example, they've taken two wo- 
men’s brands in the same price range 
($9.95 to $13.95) and created a sep- 
arate and distinct personality for each 
through styling and promotion. Natur- 
alizer, the more conservatively styled 
of the two, epitomizes sober, sensible 
living, makes short shrift of glamour 


oe ‘- tsi” es 


# 


and is obviously for the woman who. 
demands comfort above fashion. Pro- 


moted as a comfortable but smart-look- 
ing shoe, Naturalizer’s ads pictorially 
demonstrate its flexibility, soft toe and 
“heel-hugging fit.” 

Air Step, the second brand, is more 
highly styled than Naturalizer for the 
woman who wants fashion thrown in 
with her comfort. In the ads, an image 
of style is created via the art (high 
fashion models in the background), 
Comfort is taken care of by the copy. 

In its Life Stride shoes, a slightly 
lower priced ($7.95 to $11.95) wom- 
en’s brand added to the line in 1940, 
Brown has highly styled footwear that 
smacks of citified sophistication. Di- 
rected to the younger market (“the 
young point of view in shoes”), Life 
Stride ads make no bones about ap- 
pealing to the glamour instincts. Gaunt, 
vogue-ish models appear prominently 
and the copy alludes to the latest in 
women’s styles. 


For the growing number of psycho- 
logical suburbanites-women who see 
themselves as earthy, relaxed souls re- 
gardless of whether they live in a one- 
room city flat or a house 60 miles from 
town, Brown has Risque, a moderately 
priced ($7.95 to $13.95) brand of cas- 
ual, sporty shoes which it added to its 
line in 1945. In keeping with the 
suburban image of the casual, easy- 
going life, Risque’s ads bill the 
line as the “glovy-est shoes you could 
walk on,” with copy and art emphasiz- 
ing their softness, lightness and sporty 
colors. Originally strictly a brand of 
sports footwear, Risques have been 
such a success that Brown is expanding 
them into a full line of casual high, 
medium and low heel shoes this fall. 

Brown’s men’s shoes have also been 
injected with personality and motiva- 


‘tional research is behind it. A st 


ony 


| 


a 


conducted by Ernest Dichter (with | 
National Shoe Manufacturers Asso 
tion and the National Shoe Retai 
Association footing the $35,000 | 
broke the men’s market into two : 
ments. Young men select shoes on 
basis of style, found the study, 
older men bend to comfort. 
Brown and Burnett immediately 
on the ball and decided to go after e 
group with a separate brand specific: 
tailored to conform with the im: 
held by the members of the gro 
They chose the Roblee line ($10.95 
$18.95) to snag the older market, 
ing it the “shoe with the open-co: 
feeling.” Sametime, to assure the 
sumer that he won’t get a too-cas 
carpet slipper shoe, Roblee ads str! 
business-like respectability. “The 
ecutive look in a soft, flexible shi 
is the way the most recent ad puts) 
Pedwin shoes selected for the yo | 
men’s market (“young ideas in shoe! 
is priced slightly lower ($8.95 | 
$11.95) than Roblee and goes after © 
teen-ager to 25-year-old’s desire © 
fashion and flamboyant assertion by" 
fering, as a coming Life ad says, “a 5 
casual shoe with a bold look.” | 
Brown, recognizing a good thir} 
continues to capitalize on the Bust 
Brown image. In fact, the $5.99 
$7.99 Buster Brown line (includii 
Glamour Debs, shoes for teen-age git | 
is graced by a TV show (CBS’s Capta) 
Kangaroo), something that Brown so f 
has not done for any of its other bran 
q 
Brown’s advertising, heavy for a sh | 
company, is undoubtedly a big fact) 
in its rise to the big time. Althou 
Brown has only 7% of the total sh¢| 
market, its $4,000,000 ad budget repi 
sents about 25% of the industry’s tot 
advertising expenditures. : 
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‘For one thing, Brown was one of 
‘first shoe companies to use air 
edia. In 1943 the company decided to 
ae the Buster Brown line on a 
hildren’s radio show. Burnett tailored 
vehicle, “Smilin’ Ed’s Gang,” featur- 
ig the late Ed McConnel. 

Reasons Brown admanger Robert G. 
tolz: “We figured that if breakfast 
ereal could be sold through kids, then 
hoes could too.” 

Brown apparently figured right. Ac- 
ording to Stolz, “the show scarcely 
egan when we noticed a marked sales 
ise. This accelerated over the years.” 
The McConnel show later switched 
» network TV, taking Buster Brown 
yith it. They remained on the air until 
milin’ Ed’s death in 1953. 

Buster Brown made its TV comeback 
1 1956 with CBS-TV’s Saturday show, 
Japtain Kangaroo. Brown currently 
ponsors the program on a participat- 
ig basis, with commercials running 
or 16 weeks during the year. 


ae 

Print media continues as the big 
avorite of Brown and Burnett. Last 
ummer Brown undertook a 43-time 
rive (color pages and spreads) in Life. 
‘he success of the promotion prompted 
own to sign for a second 43-time 
iife schedule that will begin this fall. 
‘he ads will be divided about equally 
mong the eight brands, and all tolled 
vill eat up $1,552,000 of the $4,000,- 
00 ad budget. An additional $750,000 
vill go to other print media, mainly 
ashion and trade publications. 

The last few years Brown started 

aying considerable attention to retail 
dyertising to promote what it calls 
the item sell.” A company merchan- 
ising study found that shoe retailers 
lo the bulk of their business in about 
ive items in a particular category. 
_ Brown reasons that by careful chart- 
ng of past sales, the hot items could be 
mticipated and with proper promotion, 
onsumer choice could be manipulated. 
ixplains sales vice-president L. J. 
ichaefer: “Our sales department singles 
yut certain items to be heavily adver- 
ised and used to spearhead the dealer 
resentation. The retailer is encouraged 
0 lay these patterns in deep and to 
yack up national advertising on them 
vith local ads and promotion.” 


Brown has begun a big attempt to 
olve one of the shoe industry’s biggest 
3oblems—a lack of dealer identifica- 
ion. With what seems like a limitless 
wumiber of companies turning out some 
300 million shoes annually, individual 
lealers tend to get lost in the shuffle. 
Brown hopes to pull its dealers out 
Mf their limbo. Suspecting, too, that 
nuch of its print advertising goes down 
he drain due to the readers’ failure to 
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ie brands to stores, Brown has started 
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BROWN 


SHOE COMPANY 


Corporate identity is practi- 
cally unheard of in the shoe in- 
dustry. Of the four top compa- 
nies—International, Brown, Gen- 
eral and Endicott-Johnson—all but 
General have been around since 
the 1800's, yet none has one-tenth 
of the fame of such industrial 
newcomers as Revlon or Kaiser 
Aluminum. Nor are most shoe 
brands half as familiar as car 
brands, or to cite an apparel 
item—the Stetson hat or the Hath- 
away shirt. 


A little over a year ago Brown 
decided to give itself some per- 
sonality by introducing a symbol 
of corporate identity into its ad- 


vertising. Brown and Burnett 
theorize that the protective iden- 
tity of a recognizable company 
name gives the consumer an 
added incentive to buy individual 
brands. 

The task was laid at the feet 
of the Burnett Co. Burnett vice- 
president and Brown account su- 
pervisor O. W. Heath recalls that 
“We started out by making a 
checklist of things we wanted the 
new symbol to do. First, we 
wanted it to say Brown in a dis- 
tinctive way,” explains Heath. 

“Then we wanted to say shoes, 
and also say style and craftsman- 
ship.” The problem was further 
complicated by the fact that 


heavy distribution of promotional aids 
(window posters, shelf talkers), supple- 
mented with local newspaper ads. 

Sametime, dealers will get an impor- 
tant plug in Brown’s magazine ads. 
This fall it will launch one of the big- 
gest promotions in shoe history—five 
separate consumer contests with prizes 
(trips, cars, etc.) worth some $70,000. 
Four of the contests for the Naturalizer, 
Air Step, Life Stride and Roblee brands 
will be announced in Life. The fifth 
contest for Glamour Debs will break 
in Seventeen. 

Brown will list all its participating 
dealers in the contest ads. What’s more 
the entry blanks will be obtainable only 
from the dealers, thus creating store 
traffic from zealous contestants. 


With sales booming and its advertis- 


Quality at your feet 


Brown tells 
the 

world 

who it is 


Brown and Burnett wanted a de- 
sign “that wouldn't go out of date 
and that would be neither mascu- 
line nor feminine, nor old nor 
young.” 

After viewing literally hundreds 
of entries submitted by Burnett 
artists, a design incorporating a 
stylized “B” in script plus an ab- 
stract but recognizable foot, was 
selected (see cut). The design 
was enclosed in a triangle, a shape 
which experts claim is easy to 
remember. 

After the copy department 
came up with an accompanying 
slogan—“quality at Your Feet’— 
the problem of integrating the 
new corporate symbol with the 
brand advertising still remained 
to be solved. “We were sure we 
had a trademark which would 
pull its own weight and add some- 
thing of value,” says Heath. “But 
we didn’t want the symbol to get 
in the way of the brand itself; 
each ad should sell the brand 
first, with the Brown shoe sym- 
bol as an added plus.” 

From this thinking came what 
the agency calls its “letterhead” 
ad style, a technique of putting 
the trademark in black and white 
up at the top of the ad, where it 
will attract the reader's eye with- 
out distracting from the brand 
sell in the body of the ad. 


: 


ing causing comment in the trade, 
Brown is carrying its over-all marketing 
strategy one step further by expanding 
its outlets, a lack of which is another 
serious industry problem. Whereas top 
food brands, for example, may be 
found in as many as 300,000 grocery 
stores, the average number of outlets 
for a major shoe brand is a piddling 
1,800, and many brands have far less. 

Brown started expanding outlets by 
going into the retail business. In 1951 
it bought out the Wohl Shoe Co., a 
firm that leased departments in 350 
stores. In 1950 Brown took over the 
Regal Shoe Co., thus acquiring about 
100 downtown men’s stores in major 
metropolitan areas. Finally, in 1955 it 
bought out the G. R. Kinney Co., and 
its subsidiaries—a $50 million a year 
enterprise of 360 family shoe stores. 
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HARP FOCUS ON HISTORY AS IT HAPPEN! 


hen Explorer I soared into orbit, the story was first ment in the Public Interest went to NBC News for shoi 
shed to a waiting world by NBC News. Such speed, ing “independence of editorial opinion... symptomat 
sponsibility and drama are characteristic. This year, of the general emergence of NBC as the leader in rad 
ey have helped NBC News win more awards than any and television news coverage.” 


er news service in the broadcasting industry. The Overseas Press Club honored Chet Huntley ft 


e Sylvania “Best Network News Award” was given “Best Radio or Television Interpretation of Foreig 
the NBC News department “because it has taken a Affairs,” and cited Welles Hangen, NBC Cairo, f 
g step in 1957 in doing more things and greater things “Best Radio or Television Reporting from Abroad.” 

ith news than it has ever done before.” 


Du Pont honored commentator Clifton Utley, of NE 
e Saturday Review award for Distinguished Achieve- News in Chicago, “for his authoritative, intellige 


ynsible and literate reporting and analysis” and 
se “he epitomizes the best in American news.” 


t of the fifteen National Press Photographers An- 
Awards went to NBC News cameramen. Maurice 
, with his film of a tornado in Dallas, won a Head- 
s Award for the best coverage of a news event. 


NBC News series with Chet Huntley and David 
ikley was voted the best news program on the air 
e annual Look-Listen Opinion Poll conducted by 


the American Council for Better Broadcasts. “Outlook” 
was honored by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews and by the National Association for Better 
Radio and Television. 


More and more, America is turning on its broadcast dials 
for the sight and sound of history as it happens. NBC 
News provides that history with a force, clarity and con- 
viction that have made it, this year, the most honored 
news-gathering organization in broadcast journalism, 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


CATALYST 


OR KILLER ? 


Almost every one of TIDE’S Leadership Panelists 
carries office work home with him. Some even 
find it pleasant escape from household chores 
and a nagging family. Others think homework 
is the result of poor organization. And a few say 
homework is another quick road to the grave. 
How do your work habits match those of TIDE’S 


panel? 


@ If you think homework is strictly foreseen crises.” Of the 7% who now 


for school boys you're probably not an 
adman, or at least you're not typical 
of most advertising executives. 


Significantly, almost every one of 
Tide’s Leadership Panelists—all admen 
and most of them typical—say they 
carry their office work home with them. 
In fact, to 15% of the Panel members, 
homework is a regular routine. An 
additional 31% frequently take their 
work out of the office. 


For the largest number of Panelists 
—47%—homework is a sometime thing 
that generally comes about as a result 
of “special crash programs” or “un- 
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never tote work home, several say 
they've just recently given up the habit. 


Surprisingly, the majority of Panel- 
ists actually relish the idea of devoting 
some of their own time to office prob- 
lems. In replying to a confidential 
questionnaire—one which gave them a 
chance to speak freely without fear 
of being kept after school—the admen 
reveal that homework is far less of a 
burden than it’s generally supposed. 

For example, a large number of 
Panel members say they take work 
home because they want to, and not 
because their work load makes it a 


must. To these admen, home is the 
best place “to do really fruitful creative 
thinking,” or at the opposite extreme 
“to polish off all the pesty little details.” 


Other Panelists, though less delighted 
at the prospect of doing office work 
at home, nevertheless are resigned to it 
and willingly accept it as part of the 
game. According to one adman, “home 
work is rather like spending your lund 
hours with clients — there are ot 
things you'd rather be doing, but 
your job and sometimes even fu 
Another adman thinks that “bringi 
home the work goes hand in hand w. 
bringing home the bacon.” 
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In) discussing the question of home- 
otk several of the Panelists reveal 
‘genuine devotion to their job and 
(reer. One looks forward to homework 
cause he thinks “it makes life more 
eresting.” To this Panelist, “the real 
easures of life always come from 
eative expression,” which he finds 
gsiest to attain in the solitude of 
ls den. 

The admanager of a mattress com- 
yny frequently does office work at 
Ime because “my work is my life as 
jee as my livelihood” and one of his 
(leagues agrees that “life would be 


A number of admen who habitually 
ork at home admit there are both 
vantages and disadvantages to the 
yactice. One who frequently does 
mework confides that he “hates it” 
t that “it must be done to keep up 

a very competitive field of very 
light competitors whom I respect 
ry much.” 


c 
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Several admen say that although 
ley enjoy holing up in the den with 
‘full briefcase they worry about the 
uy it’s affecting their family life. One 
Inelist says his wife is always accus- 
t him of ignoring his children and he 
¢mits that he probably is. Another 
tecutive with a similiar problem “tries 
make up for it by taking them on 
fishing trip once in a while.” 

One adman agrees that office work 
sumes too much of his own time. 
nt, he confides, it’s a good way “of 
tting out of worse homework—fixing 
les, paper hanging and shoveling 
sow.” An agency man finds homework 
| welcome relief from TV.” 

)A few Panelists are afraid that work- 
if in the evenings isn’t doing their 
falth any good. An adman who at 
ie time did a considerable amount 
homework says that “10 years ago 
worked my way into a six months’ 
journ in a hospital and since then I 
tk during office hours only.” 


“My wife accuses me of ignoring 
| the children.” 
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“She’s glad that I'm trying to get ahead.” 


On the other hand, another Panelist 
thinks he’d have ulcers with or with- 
out homework and an executive who 
regularly does homework finds it much 
“more relaxing than bridge, an_ ill- 
tempered game that leads to cardio- 
vascular stresses.” 


Many of the Panel members are 
vehement in their denunciation of 
homework. One adman who is some- 
times guilty of taking his work home 
says the practice is “for the birds and 
the switch should be turned off at the 
end of a business day.” 

It’s the opinion of another adman 
that “only executives who have limited 
mental capacity and cannot accomplish 
anything worthwhile in eight or nine 
hours a day need to carry work home.” 
Similarly, a company president says 
that if “I found that anyone who 
is working for me was taking work 
home except in some most unusual 
situation I would lose all interest in his 
future, as I would figure that either he 
was hopelessly inefficient or such a poor 
manager that he was doing other peo- 
ple’s work.” 

An adman who frequently does 
homework minces no words. “It’s an 
escape from the unproductive hurly- 
burly of the office; it gives me an op- 
portunity to produce at my best level. 
But at the same time,” says this Panel- 
ist, “it’s an inescapable master; a tempt- 
ress; a nuisance; a nagging necessity; 
a stimulant; a killer.” 


Next to the adman himself, his wife 
is most seriously affected by the strain 
of working at home. Happily, most of 


the Panelists are blessed with under- 
standing, devoted women who encour- 
age them (“she’s glad that I’m trying 
to get ahead”), help them with their 
homework (“she’s often dragged into 
it for the ‘woman’s viewpoint’ ”) or who 
at least are silently resigned to their 
bringing work home (“I don’t think 
she likes it but she never nags me 
about it”). 

One adman knows his wife fully ap- 
proves of his working at home because 
“she’s a career woman and does it too” 
and another says his wife is “an ex- 
advertising woman so she understands 
and frequently helps me.” 

“My wife doesn’t mind homework 
much because it keeps me off her neck,” 
says an ad executive and one of his 
colleagues lovingly states that “admen 
marry the finest, most thoughtful and 
most patient women in the world.” 

The wife of an ad director doesn’t 
object to homework “providing I put 
the children into diapers before I tackle 
it” and another Panelist sometimes 
“dries the dishes as a peace offering.” 

Obviously not all wives have the 
patience of a saint. A number of Panel- 
ists say their wives hate their doing 
office work at home and one confides 
that his wife has even tried to hide his 
brief case several times. 

One adman says his wife looks upon 
his homework as an indication that he 
is “terribly overworked and grossly un- 
derpaid.” Another thinks his wife con- 
siders him a “poor organizer, and per- 
haps she is right.” 

A dedicated bachelor Panelist says 
“If I had a wife she’d be resigned to 
homework—or divorce.” | 
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Largest 


Weekly Magazine 


First quarter 


History 


1958 average: 6,428,276 @ 


Ten years ago, there was no need for a service magazine for tele- 
vision families. , 


But ours is an era of swift change . . . an era of opportunity for 
advertisers. 


And today TV GUIDE offers you the largest circulation in weekly 
magazine history —with 78% of its sales voluntary single-copy pur- 
chases at supermarkets, drug stores, newsstands and other outlets. 


People will spend more than fifty million dollars this year to buy 
TV GUIDE magazine because it fills a continuing need which no 
‘other publication meets. Here is one magazine people read more fre- 
quently than any other —an average of five times a day per reader. 
Here is the one magazine of equal interest to everyone in the family. 
Here is a service magazine unparalleled in publication history. 


‘The consuming daily interest in TV GUIDE magazine insures your 
advertising a frequency of exposure second to none. 


This major showcase for consumer products is currently avail- 
able to you at an actual cost per thousand of $2 —lowest rate by 
far among major magazines. You can also buy it regionally, with 
utmost flexibility. 


In the months and years ahead, more and more advertising sched- 
ules will begin with TV GUIDE magazine. You couldn’t get off to 
a better start! 


t 
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irculation in 


OR, NORMAN VINCENT PEALE: “PAY-TV WONT PAY’ 


... Best-selling 
Weekly in America 
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STRICTLY 
BUSINESS 
® 


by Scotty Sawyer 


Shame on Chevrolet 

It is a serious indictment of business 
advertising that its readership can fall 
so far short of editorial readership. 

In the August, 1957, issue of The 
School Executive there appeared a six- 
inch item entitled “School Coaches 
Have Safety Design Changes.” One 
inch of the item was occupied by a cut 
of a Superior School Coach. This item 
got a Readex rating of 21. 

A full-page ad on Superior’s coach 
ran in the February, 1958, issue of 
the same magazine. It was entitled 
“SAFETY . . the Brawn Beneath Su- 
perior’s Beauty.” Illustration was a 
sort of cutaway view of the coach 


showing the structural elements. Its 
Readex score: 14. 
In the December issue, a seven- 


inch item announcing Chevrolet’s new 
chassis choice scored 20. A Chevrolet 
ad in the same issue, entitled “New 
Chevrolet School Bus Chassis,” scored 
13. Another Chevrolet ad in the Febru- 
ary, 1958, issue scored 6. 

What's wrong? These ads were pre- 
pared by expensive talents and were 
published in space that costs money. 
Yet—even on the same subject—they 
couldn’t command enough readership 
to equal editorial “squibs” which ran 
for free. 

It may be illuminating to compare 
the two different types of message. 
Here’s the editorial item: 

“Chevrolet Motor Div. announced 
seven new chassis choices providing a 
capacity range of from 8 to 60 pupils 
to fill the needs of all school systems 
from light rural runs to the large cen- 
tralized or metropolitan institutions. 

“In addition to 5 distinct school 
bus chassis models engineered to equal 
or exceed national standards, two other 
popular choices are the 8- -passenger 
Suburban Carryall for smaller runs 
and a flat-face cowl chassis adaptable 
to a body for 16-to-20 pupil capacity. 

“Outstanding safety advance in the 
1958 line is the dual headlamp system 
which gains up to 50’ of illumination 
beyond on-coming vehicles while on 
low beam. A new broad-shouldered 
styling lends a more rugged appearance 
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to the new front end sheet metal. Cast 
wheels are standard equipment on 
heavier duty models. With the engines 
provided for the school bus line, a 
greater power reserve is at the finger- 
tips of operators.” 


And now the ad text (the first 
paragraph is in display type): 

“There’s a brand-new model just 
right for your route, with new dual 
headlamps, efficient power and _ the 
most trustworthy chassis ever to roll 
into a school zone! 


“For °58 Chevrolet offers a wide 
selection of ultra-modern school bus 
models—engineered to give you the 
surest, safest, thriftiest answer to 
growing school transportation demands! 
A completely new front end _ typifies 
the huskier, trustier design—combining 
broad-shouldered stability with new 
dual headlights that sharpen visibility. 
Engines—both high-torque V8’s and 
economical 6’s—have been improved 
for dependability and efficiency, with 
greater power available in most models 
as standard equipment. And _ these 
smooth-running, smooth-riding school 
bus chassis are built as only Chevrolet 
knows how.” 


By advertising standards, that would 
be considered fairly good copy—in- 
formative, selling. The ad even includes 
a table of capacities and dimensions. 
There’s actually more information in 
it than in the editorial item. 

Can it be that readers distrust ad- 
vertising so much that they prefer to 
get their facts from the editorial col- 
umns? Or don’t they like to read what 
ad-men would call “selling copy’— 
such as “engineered to give you the 
surest, safest—etc.P” 


I suspect that the former is the 
result of the ‘latter. And I become 
even more convinced as I force my- 
self to type out this excerpt from the 
Chevrolet ad which scored 6: 

“Chevrolet rates “A’s’ in every de- 
partment of the National School Bus 
Standards. For example, every Chevy 
school bus model has at least twice 
the grade-climbing ability required. 
And Chevy’s an honor performer in all 


other important areas, like tire capa 


ties, frame size and front and re 
axle ratings. . . . This special talent : 
all-round dependability puts Chevro 
right at the head of the class.” 

That attempt to word the messa 
in “school language” is most tiresor 
to me whose exposure to school pu: 
lications is slight; how must it appe 
to school executives who are contin 
ally confronted with such amateur 
writing? 


The whip is out 


Two new phenomena have been of 
served in media selling. 
One is the cutting down of sale 
men’s territories; the other is the pre 
ence of publishers and sales manage 
out in the territory. 
The first phenomenon involves somé 
thing of a paradox: with sales declir| 
ing, more salesmen are hired—that: 
why territories have been shrunk. 
This obviously is painful to the vel 
eran salesman: he can’t range as fai 
he loses good accounts, and he has t 
work harder, in harder times, to mal 
a quota which, in some cases, is fa 
greater than in previous, lusher years 
The purpose of all this, apparently 
is to get more calls made, especialli 
on these accounts which need continual 
prodding to be made respectable. ; 
But some of the boys who have 
been enjoying a soft ride on the grayy 
train are really moaning now about % 
Comps 


ting out into the field the other aa) 
nomenon—has its good and bad aspects 
It’s well for the man who sets the 
quotas to see, at first hand, what their 
boys are up against, but I’m told that 
the visits from the home office don't 
always set well with space buyers and 
ad managers. 
Few publishers and sales managers) 
are intimate enough with the advertis- 
ers’ and the agencies’ personnel and 
with the accounts’ products, histories! 
and advertising objectives to put on ani 
intelligent solicitation. Usually, they 
are painfully aware of their lack of 
knowledge, so the visits quickly de- 
generate into small talk. 4 
But sometimes they barge right 
ahead with the hard sell while the 
regular caller sits back and shud 
and holds his fingers crossed. A go 
rep knows his customers, knows wha 
can be said and what shouldn’t be 
said; while his zealous boss, determined 
to demonstrate what good salesmanship 
can accomplish, takes off into areas that 
are dangerous, risking errors of fact or 
political strategy that the reps them- 
selves would know enough, from ex- 
perience, to avoid. 
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Which way 


‘co-op budgets? 
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There’s a marked trend toward a tightening up on cooperative ad budgets in 
the appliance industry. Appliance companies, plagued by slumping sales, 
blame dealer inefficiency. Sametime, they feel that dealer inefficiency is largely 
caused by their own decentralized marketing set-ups. 


As a result several of the big appliance manufacturers are strengthening their 
marketing operations through a series of internal reorganizations. 


Some are starting to consolidate all their advertising under a single agency. 
This will mean two things. 


There'll be greater control over local advertising, with the client in a good 
position to play watchdog. Appliance companies are fairly generous with their 
co-op funds. Major appliances get an average of about 32% of the total 

ad budget and small appliances get 30%. 


Appliance dealers traditionally have abused the privilege. They willingly 
accept co-op money, often demand more than seems justified, yet fail to use 
it as efficiently as they could, also make little attempt to match it with 
advertising dollars of their own. 


Secondly, tighter controls will mean more liaison between local and national 
media. 


The company will be in a far better position to see what its dealers are doing 
in the way of local advertising. The dealer can be kept informed on the state of 
the company’s national advertising. Result: better coordination, less duplication. 


Hotpoint is the latest appliance company to tighten advertising control. Over 
the fortnight it placed all of its $3,500,000 consumer and trade billing into 
the hands of one agency, Compton. 


A more general centralization came about last winter when General Electric, 
the parent company, consolidated all of Hotpoint’s loosely controlled product 
groups into one central marketing organization. 


First indications of Hotpoint’s advertising centralization came in April when 
it dismissed its three agencies (J. R. Pershell; Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
Maxon) and started searching for one replacement. 


Hotpoint reasons that consolidation of its advertising will enable it “to better 
serve its distributors and dealers with a completely integrated approach to all 


advertising.” 


Westinghouse is also on a centralization binge. Recently it consolidated its 
loose federation of regional warehouses by putting them under tight parent 


company control. 


A few months ago General Motors Frigidaire division discharged its agency, 
Kudner. In appointing Dancer, Fitzgerald & Sample successor, it chose an agency 
with a good reputation for local-level advertising. 


FORECAST 
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New 
publication: 


New plot 
in pay-TV 
saga: 


Philco announced it will soon start strengthening sales, marketing and 
merchandising by separating them from manufacturing. 


This will put all Philco marketing functions under the direct jurisdiction of 
the consumer products division. This division, in turn, will buy merchandise 
from the manufacturing groups. Each group will be responsible for its own 
profit and loss. 


Philco reasons that the new system will tighten its control over all consumer 
product planning, advertising, distribution, also make communications with 
dealers easier. 


Look for a new bi-monthly supermarket publication, Coupon Magazine, this 
fall. Each issue, to sell for 20¢, will carry coupons for 35 products with a total 
minimum redemption value of $7. 


So far, Coupon Magazine is assured of between 5,000 and 7,000 outlets. Among 
the mid-Atlantic chains that will distribute the book are Daitch Shopwell, 
Food Fair, King Kullen, Penn Fruit and Stop & Shop. 


In addition, Coupon Magazine already has a guaranteed circulation of 2 million. 
To insure exclusivity for manufacturers, Coupon Magazine will not carry 
coupons for competitive products in the same issue. 


The first act in the pay-television drama is over. Video Independent Theaters’ 
cable theater in Bartlesville, Okla., has stopped, at least until next fall. 


However, several factors cloud the issue and make any dire prediction about 
pay-TV’s future premature: i 


Paramount Pictures now announces that its pay-TV subsidiary, International 
Telemeter, will begin tollvision operations in two U.S. and one Canadian 
community by the end of 1958. 


The FCC is considering a proposal to shift television to a new single band 
totaling 25 channels beginning with the present VHF Channel 7. The 4 
complications and expense involved for both station operators and set a 
manufacturers should prevent any early action on the plan. Furthermore, the 
plan would take years to carry out, when and if approved. 7 


But possibly the single 25-channel band (which could be enlarged) would present 
new opportunity for a peaceful and profitable co-existence for both free and 
pay-TV. This band could allow proper video opportunity for educational and city- 


state public service broadcasts, not to mention the well-known desire of the 
military for any vacated channels on the lower rungs of the VHF band. 


Also, it’s not necessarily the end for Bartlesville’s cable theater (closed-circuit 
pay-TV). The problem: Video Independent found it difficult to get subscribers _ 
with its flat monthly charge, while heavy overhead costs kept piling up. However, 


when finally forced to close, there were 800 homes linked by cable, a far cry from — 
the low ebb of 300 at one point in the experiment. 


What’s the important move in pay-TV to watch now (except anything in the way — 
of a Congress FCC settlement on over-the-air tests of tollvision)? It’s probably 
whether Paramount’s Telemeter subsidiary follows through with its plans on 

schedule. q 
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by Carol Bick Tolley 


90k offers nine-magazine 
udience, duplication study 


For the better part of six months, 
e big magazines have tried to break 
yay from audience research, long- 
ne backbone of their promotion.* 
1ey almost succeeded. 
After the Advertising Research Foun- 
tion abandoned its Consumer Maga- 
ne Audience Study, the medium 
Iked about joint research that would 
ow the special place of magazines 
the public’s esteem. In other words, 
qualitative rather than a statistical 
oject. 
Early this spring, Life, no longer 
e biggest circulation magazine taking 
lvertising, began releasing research 
spotlight not so much size of audi- 
ce, but its caliber in terms of buy- 
g power (i.e., a 13-issue Life cam- 
(ign reaches homes accounting for 
huge 80% of all household expendi- 
res). 
Last month, Satevepost quit audience 
search almost entirely to introduce 
new magazine measure—the number 
‘days during life of an average issue 
at an average ad page is looked at 
y readers (for the Post the figure is 
1 impressive 5.8). 
Now, however, Look virtually single- 
undedly is moving the magazines right 
ck into audience research. We sus- 
sct that its forthcoming “The Audi- 
ices of Nine Magazines,” conducted 
y Alfred Politz’s new media research 
vision, will be received avidly by 
|vertisers & agencies. There are a 
yuple of reasons why. 
The first is that the study compares 
ine magazines accounting for 60% of 
tal magazine advertising revenue: 
etter Homes & Gardens, Good House- 
seping, Ladies’ Home Journal, Life, 
ook, McCall’s, Reader’s Digest, Sat- 
vepost, Time. Average issue audience 
ill be analyzed by 1) size, 2) the 
sual qualitative characteristics such 


There are several reasons why. One is the fact 
iat the big magazines have had such research for 
ears. Another is entrance to the competition 
f Reader’s Digest, nearly twice as big as anyone 

. A third is the fairly close current circulation 
Life, Look, McCall’s, Satevepost and Ladies’ 
ome Journal, 
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as age, income, occupation, education, 
etc., 3) possession of durables ranging 
from homes to television sets. This 
report, the first of two, is due next 
month. 

The second cause for interest in the 
study is that it will also show latest 
audiences for all combinations of the 
nine magazines—in other words, dupli- 
cation. This report is due in late sum- 
mer. (Look, incidentally, will release 
any day, if it hasn’t already, a study 
of traffic through its editorial and ad 
pages, a study separate from the audi- 
ence job but covering ground similar 
to the Post’s ad exposure venture.) 

Chief reason behind its audience 
study is Look’s great growth since 
acquiring Collier’s a year and a half 
ago—next month its guarantee goes to 
5,550,000. Life’s new study of five 
magazines was done before Look’s 
most recent circulation rise showed up 
and thus puts Look at a disadvantage. 
Look’s new figures are apparently all 
substitutable for those in the Life 
project. 

Equally important, Look knew it was 
on safe ground in introducing: still 
another big magazine study at this 
time. As its promoters are trumpeting 
to advertisers & agencies everywhere, 
it, too, supported the ARF magazine 
project, and its new multi-magazine 
audience & duplication study is an ef- 
fort partly to- remedy the loss of that 
research for advertisers & agencies 
wanting it. 
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While the ad business watches the 
big magazines’ research joy ride in 
fascination, the Magazine Advertising 
Bureau is trying hard to get some sort 
of meaningful industry-wide research 
off the ground. It has several projects 
in the study stage—one is apparently its 
original idea of a qualitative impact 
study of magazines, another a way to 
find out what sort of magazine research 
advertisers & agencies want (although 
that does seem somewhat obvious). 

Any MAB project must, of course, be 
worked out with all members, big & 


small. But there’s no sense in ignoring 
the fact that the smaller magazines are 
badly overshadowed by the current 
maneuvers of the biggest. Conjecture 
that the specialized publications are do- 
ing better than ever is not borne out 


_by the figures. 


Last winter the biggest magazines 
sounded very solicitous of their smaller 
confreres in turning down the ARF 
magazine study. If their concern is 
really sincere, the time to do something 
about it is plainly at hand. 

We suggest that MAB find some way 
to promote the specialized magazines 
that will. be smashingly effective. It 
could be done as a special part of the 
projected all-industry study. But it 
should be done soon and with real 
persuasiveness—that is, with the adver- 
tiser in mind, too. 
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There’s some news for a change from 
the outdoor medium. Like the broad- 
casters, the magazines and a handful 
of newspapers, it will offer advertisers 
frequency discounts. 


KK OOK 


In case you're wondering about the 
value of those newspaper-spurred “You 
Auto Buy Now” promotions, it seems 
that where business in general is hold- 
ing up reasonably well (most areas), 
the promotions do a pretty impressive 
job. The Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
is currently strongly pointing this out— 
and we think the newspaper medium 
ought to follow suit. In Minneapolis, 
rated among Sales Management’s “pre- 
ferred cities,” the newspaper's auto pro- 
motion boosted new car sales a high 
36%, used car sales 51% the second 
half of April over the first half. 
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Simmons-Boardman is running some 
strong advertising for paid circulation 
business papers (e.g., “Define quality? 
How about ‘saleable’?” Readers who 
pay to read are readers “sold” on what 
they read). 

Unfortunately, Simmons - Boardman 
saw fit recently to resign from Associ- 
ated Business Publications, the paid 
publishers’ promotional group. We wish 
it hadn’t. The current ABP and Mc- 
Graw-Hill campaigns promoting busi- 
ness papers in general are certainly 
necessary in view of an industrial ad 
drift toward the consumer media. But 
necessary, too, is persuasive promotion 
for the paid philosophy of business pa- 
per publishing in view of the obvious 
vigor of the free publications. Sim- 
mons-Boardman seems all but alone at 
the moment in facing the latter never- 
ending problem with any real zest. 
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It was a hard fight 


4 Still is. In television the competition never lets up. It keeps going 
| day and night, 52 weeks a year. And each year it gets tougher. 


’ With the final Nielsen Report now in for the October to April 
season (the period of peak audience competition among networks) 
it is now clear that all three networks have delivered larger 
audiences than ever—an average of 14% more at night and 15% 

more during the day. 


It is also clear that during this season the CBS Television Network 


' —again attracted the largest average audiences in broadcasting— 
816,000 more homes at night and 115,000 more homes during the 
day than any other network with a full daytime schedule 


—achieved the season’s largest audience for a single program— 
the 23 million homes that watched a Lucille Ball-Desi Arnaz show 


—presented more of the most popular programs than any other 
network—a monthly average of 6 of the top 10 


—won the largest number of program awards for adding new 
dimensions to the presentation of entertainment and the promotion 
of public information and understanding—a total of 60 


—earned a 16% larger investment from advertisers than the 


second largest advertising medium. 


Whether you consider it in terms of the biggest audiences, the 
most important awards, or the largest advertising investment, the 
decision is plain. The winner and still champion in every round, 

as it has been for the last 68 consecutive Nielsen Reports, is still... 


THE CBS TELEVISION NETWORK 
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BUSINESS This special report is based on a survey m 


by the National Retail Merchants’ Assn., cov 


FORECAST ing more than 300 department, chain a 


specialty stores across the nation. It repol 


+, 


BY retailers’ views on the outlook for sales, profit 
credit, inventories and services they get fro 


advertisers. 


RETAILERS TIDE’S June 27th issue will feature the Nation 


Survey of Selling Power, a special survey « 
Special report 2,400 major retailers throughout the count 
on how retailers read and respond and follo 
through on national advertising and how the 


cooperate with national advertisers. 


What's the | The majority of the participating retailers (approximately 63 per cent) be- 
Botloole tor lieve that, despite the economic uncertainties of the present, their sales and 
profits in 1958 will at least equal last year’s figures. Moreover, 42 per 
sales & profits? cent are optimistic enough to feel that their sales for the year as a whole 
will exceed last year’s level, and 39 per cent are of the same opinion about 
profits. 
Retailers also expect sales and profits to improve as the year progresses. 
Thus, while few merchants expect to achieve a volume gain in the first half of 
the year, 37 per cent believe sales will rise in the third quarter, and 49 
per cent look for a sales gain in the last quarter of 1958. The same expecta- 
tion applies to profits. For example, while 24 per cent report an increase in 
profits during the first quarter of 1958 and 25 per cent expect an increase in 
the second quarter, 32 per cent expect a rise in profits in the third quarter 
and 44 per cent look for operating profits to increase in the final quarter of 
the year. 
As for prices, by far the majority (69 per cent) of the store heads look 
for them to remain stable during the remainder of the year. 


What is the During the past six months, the survey reveals, many stores have been able to 
inventory work their inventories down. For example, 46 per cent of the stores report that th 
level of their inventories of soft goods has declined in the past six months, 
outlook? — while 52 per cent report the same condition with respect to their inventories ; 
of hard goods. As for the remainder, three stores out of 10 report no change 


It’s all in the family! Famous dancers, Bambi 
Linn and Rod Alexander, open this unusual 
spot with a sparkling sequence, followed by 
a quick and logical switch to product-in-use 


shots at home. The benefits of Mexsana 

Medicated Powder for adults and for babies ARR Apo s 
are amply demonstrated by the dancing stars a 
and their own daughter, Belinda. This tiny * 
salesgirl, whose coos speak louder than words, & 
proves once more that babies are still the best New York: 200 East 56th St. + 
attention-getters in the business. Created by Chicago: 16 East Ontario St. 
SARRA for PLOUGH, INCORPORATED, through te 
LAKE-SPiRO-SHURMAN, INC. - & 
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in their inventory levels during the past six months, while only 20 per cent 

. indicate their inventories have risen. 

A As for the next six months, the survey shows that most stores (61 per cent in 

\ the case of soft goods, and 55 per cent in the case of hard goods) plan to main- 
tain their inventories at current levels. Only five per cent of the participat- 
ing stores indicate they will increase their inventories of soft goods, and 

only one per cent say they plan to increase their stocks of hard goods during 
this period. The remainder (34 per cent in the case of soft goods, and 44 per 
cent in the case of hard.goods) announce that they plan to reduce their inven- 
tories still further. 


What's ahead Only 11 per cent of the store heads think that the present level of consumer 
debt is too high. Half of the remainder consider it not alarming right now 
with the rest expressing the opinion that this is a time for caution. It is 
evident that retailers consider it essenial that good judgment be exercised 
in screening credit risks today. 

Almost 60 per cent of the stores report they plan to give increased emphasis 
to using credit as a selling tool during the remainder of 1958. Of this group, 
54 per cent report that they are aggressively promoting credit right now. 
Although most of the reporting stores (65 per cent) do not expect any change 
in bad debt losses in 1958, the same percentage (65 per cent) indicate they 
will maintain a closer follow-up on collections this year. 


in credit? 


What are your sath more he three out of ten stores plan to eae their promotional 
- 5 expenditures this year; 44 per cent will maintain these expenditures on the 
. promotion plans? same level as last year while 23 per cent will reduce them. 


What is the Fifty-nine per cent of the reporting stores are now using private brands. 
These brands are mainly concentrated in the hosiery, men’s, boys’ and women’s 
future of , 
2 and domestics department. Moreover, three stores out of ten report they plan 
private brands? to step up their use of private brands this year and here again the men’s and 
boys’ and women’s and domestics departments are mentioned as the areas in 
which more private brands will be offered for sale. 


What do you In their order of importance, these are the five manufacturer’s services most 
Pnicnok: services often received by stores today: cooperative advertising, manufacturer ideas 
for selling his merchandise, display material, pre-ticketing with manufacturer's 
supplied by tickets and manufacturer merchandise control of store stocks. Three additional 
manufacturers? and favorite forms of cooperation were: pre-paid freight, packaging in multiples 
to encourage the customer to buy more of an item and permanent or visiting. 
demonstrators. 
What the stores would like more of—again in the order of importance—are: 
cooperative advertising, pre-paid freight, display material, packaging for self- 
selection and manufacturer’s suggestions for the greater sale of his merchandise. 
Other services they’d like more of are: sales training aids, permanent or vis- 
iting demonstrators and multiple packaging of items for higher sales check 
making. 


Which departments Sportswear is expected by a majority of the stores to be among the merchandise 
categories that will enjoy the best volume increases this summer. Also men- 


are most likely tioned by a substantial number are: ready-to-wear in general and infants’ and 


to grow? — children’s wear. Men’s and boys’ wear departments were mentioned by possibly 
one store in every ten. Apparently the highest hopes for the coming months 
lie in wearing apparel. | 


The purpose of this series of 60 and 20-second 
commercials and 8-second ID’s for Salada 
Iced Tea is to push iced tea with “Flavor so 
deep you can feel it’ and “No twigs . . . 
no dust.” Stop motion makes iced tea look 

especially inviting by lifting a frosty glass out A RRA 

of a full screen of ice cubes. Attractive people 

in believable situations drive home the two 

themes (gently!). New packaging gets its full 

share of attention in these easy-to-watch New York: 200 East 56th St. 
spots. Produced by SARRA for SALADA- ; ; 
SHIRRIFF-HORSEY, INC. through SULLIVAN, Chicago: 16 East Ontario St. 
STAUFFER, COLWELL & BAYLES, INC. 
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a. 
OAMGLAS 


: cellular, stoy-dry insulation 


STAYS ORY — Hare's how you can pve ta yourselt, 
thot FOAMGLAS stows stay dry. Cat niece rom ¢ 
FOAMGLAS ssmeds. Race i in water Nate now its 
havrintinaly seated Mass Cole kaap i sfinnt Weight it 
Vown for Gays, weoks oF longet HB you Hke: Remove 
Phir aight ans it Bubs beck 36 the watfane ... pest 
thet The shelad ces hace abyntbed Ro watas. silt 
have thair orgie innuleting sitionney. 


Vet insulation is no insulation wee 


rove to yourself that FOAMGLAS stays ent 


_ Send for a sample and test it! 


eure condote heatl When ae 
distion hegins ta absdr: mus 
Bis elficiency nasedives, t's ne. 
Bet ait insulation, 

hat ‘can't happen to POAM- 


AS, Exons. Block of this urigee: 
ating material 1s composed. of 
bors of hermetionty scaled glass 
s Buch cell is an indbiduat i- 
sing wuil.-. and each is water 
N. Water and wapar aro. scaled 

th Giaume: Cinatlant tasnlating 


Tn a Test minal ter sate own: 
<fce, poy can prow ta yourself 
that POAMGLAS sass dry. Send 
today fora free comple and: direc- 
Hons for Geiple “Weak top tests" 
yOu can perform, a dMustrated on 
ihis page, You'll acon see why it 
fRYs fo. Insulate Aowrs, walls, veil. 
ings, roofs, piping and squipmient 
with FOAMGLAS. You're asaied 
Sonaiant, long-lasting insuinting of- 
sncy without the. headache snd 


Vasurproat 


Brong and ayia 


The Carnation Company, Gnklind, 


| Calitords, Halll this free stanchion iis 
+ sdlating wall cnet FOAMGLAS. 


What 
The free-standing wall enubled them the eatra-strang flaor insula 


$8 Sut constriction cups Tar thelr NGS, 
Ee Nae > Shelves insulation the perfect anewer : 
AS made this pos for refrigerated spaces, piping and 
gidity and unusual equipment, Completely iiorganic, 
df POAMGLAS can't warp, shrink 

Soh imulanen and structural wall, ywell . . . eo vermineproaf and fire- 

Not even temjersry supports were prowt ax well, Write 0s teduy fora 

Seated. free cumple end up-todate therature 


Caraatio;s aloo used: The enigue COVEN WORT specific weeds. 
cellular gi silation Tar all vther 
walls plus tw floor andeolingoie Pittsburgh Corning 


roost, Hs sealed. ghus <ellx mean 2 
FOAMOLAS stays dry, ite insela- poe oalbeoann ks 3 


ing performance stays oonciant. That zoek 22, co 
- Seuures dependalls bemperatare Oi es Ganatne OF Baer de, Seer toane : 


mivencsa: expense of insulation replacement, 


Pittsburgh Corning Carporation 
Be ph F-116, One Gateway Certed, Ptistargh 22. Pax. 
in Ranadar By Blncs Street West, Tarsate, Satarin 
ee eh ¢ 


Ring manvtacturers ot PG Cines Blocks . 
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Pittetangh ‘Sorning 80 mam Piase Blocks: 


OBJECTIVES: By late 1954, an aggressive advertisi 
and selling program had boosted FOAMGLAS sales 
a point where it was necessary to step up producti 
capacity 25% —to keep up with the demand. / 
though sales continued to rise during 1955, great 
increased competition was becoming a threat 

continued sales expansion. 


To maintain the previously high rate of growt 
called for an intensification of sales effort—witho 
increasing selling costs. 


Plans were made to strengthen Foamglas advert 
ing. A double-barreled program was designed: 

to use FOAMGLAS customers as FOAMGLAS salesm 
—in strong, user-benefit case history advertisement 
2) to use FOAMGLAS as its own best salesman, by 
cluding a sample offer in advertising —to get 
pects to prove for themselves (with a series of “ 
top tests’) the unique properties of the product 


SCHEDULE: Black and white bleed pages and sp 


WILLIAM H. POLK 

Director of Advertising 

and Sales Promotion 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


; BUSINESS PRESS 


Send for a sample and make these simple tests! 


Prove to yourself __ : 
that FOAMGLAS is 


your ideal 


Let us send you « free sample of FOAMGLAS, Use 
it ma make the few simple ress iustrated, You'll 
prove that chis unique cellular glass insularion has 


exactly the right combination of properties @ assure” 


you of these vital benefits: constant insulating eff- 
ciency ... long, maintenance-free Hite -. . serengrh 
and rigidity for a variety of seructural applicarions 
sve ease of handling and installation, 

Thousands of actual users have proved in actual 
performance the benefits so clearly demonstrated by 


s 
insulation! 
: 
day we picking POAMGLAS © fnmalase the foals, 
ceilings, walls and floors of all types of buildings, 
low rempeniouce spaces, piping and equipment. Send 


for a sample todsy and make your own tea, Use 
the handy coupon, ac write... eae G 


Pittsburgh Corning 


Corporation 
Department F-76, One Gatensy Canter 
22, Pa. 


these reas. No wonder, chen, that new users every 


: So in Cansda: 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto: Ontaris 
STAYS DRY—Cut a piece from your sample. Place it in # you tike. Remove the weight and if bots back to the surface. j 
witer. Note how the hermetically-sealed glass tells, fitted with  .. praad that the sesied celfs have aisorhed no water, still have 
dead ait keep 2 afloat. Weight N down for days, weeks or fonger their original insulating efficievicy. 


BABY TO SHAPE AND OUT —Shave 
ome strips off your sanipin with at 
ordinary paper clip . . . workmen’ uss 


_ BYRONG AND RIGID ... Place your 
FOAMGLAS block on the floor. Stand on 
it. Hote how Ht supporis your weight 
witheut crushing. Compressive strength 
i& Over Seven fons per square foot...” 
making it ideal for joad bearing apptica- 
tions. 


WONT BURN — Hold 3 flame to 

your ssmple. You'l! see at once that 

R dove nah bum oo. an important 
. Safety texture in of construction, 1's 

evan acitproat and mdent-procf a3 

you csn prowe if you happen ta have 
@ visi of acid of a pet rat handy. 


LIGHT WRIGHT —— Just pick up 
your sampte ( see how Hight aad 
easy 12 handie % is, Check actual 
weight on your company’s postal knives, Saws cr towels for quick stap- 
scale G you wish. The density of ing ane fitting on the fob. 


FOAMGLAS js only 8 pounds per 
Subic faci 


» keep sales moving up 


BRAND NEW: ‘‘Businesspapers... The Working 
Press.’ Spells out the function of the business 
press in today’s fast-moving economy. Shows 
intensified use of the medium by American busi- 
ness men... and illustrates effective use of busi- 
nesspaper advertising pages. Sequel to such 
famous ABP “‘best-sellers’’ as ‘Tell All’’ and 
“Copy That Clicks.’’ Ask ABP—or an ABP mem- 
ber—for your copy. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


LOOK FOR THESE SYMBOLS: You will 

find them on all members of the Asso- Founded 1906 
ciated Business Publications... lead- a Es a 
ing businesspapers, working together 
to give their readers—and their adver- 
tisers—more for their money! 


4 business and industrial publications. 


SULTS: 1. “During 1956, over 4,000 FOAMGLAS 
spects accepted the challenge to prove FOAMGLAS 
efits for themselves. Think of the time and cost 
olved if the sales force had tried to distribute 
t many samples personally! 


2. “PC salesmen adopted the ‘desk test’ 
ertising idea as a new sales technique. This is a 
‘te from a typical sales report: ‘I’ve been using 
MGLAS samples with reprints of the desk test ads 
ny sales calls. It’s a highly effective educational 
sh with new prospects.’ 


3. “PC’s Industrial Insulation Sales Man- 
r reports: ‘In 1956, FOAMGLAS industrial sales 
2 26% while the percent of sales for selling ex- 
ise dropped substantially. We’ve just completed 
‘ther 25% increase in plant capacity.’ ” 


ENCY: Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 


; East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. @ 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. ¢ 1004 Nationa! Press Bldg., Wash. 4, D. C. 


TIDE becomes a monthly 


Effective August 1, Tide will become a monthly 
publication. The move is the culminating step in the new 
publishing concept that began when Bill Bros. purchased 
Tide two years ago. Tide’s advertising pages for the first 
four months as of this year are up 26% over the same period 
last year, and it is the only publication in its field to show 
any gain at all. Circulation among Tide’s executive audience 
is the highest in its history. 


This strengthening advertiser support plus the demon- 
strable enthusiasm of Tide’s readers permit us to move 
up the original timetable we had for Tide by several months. 
On August 1 the monthly Tide will appear with greatly 
expanded editorial content and service. 


An improved format, more color, more graphic presen- 
tation and a large number of new features and departments 
will permit Bill Bros. to bring to fruition the task it set 
for itself two years ago. 


With a greatly expanded number of editorial pages 
Tide can add more new dimensions: many more of those 
services executives need for the better understanding of 
advertising trends and advertising’s relationship to financ- 
ing, pricing, packaging and those other elements which 
make up the marketing function. 


Over the past six months we have been conducting 
extensive depth readership studies with Tide’s executive 
readers to determine how our new concept was meeting 


62 


b 
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their particular needs . . . what should be eliminated 
: 


modified, strengthened or added. : 


We wanted to know, too, how Tide editorially wal 


fitting their business needs in the light of currently changec 
economic marketing conditions, how it has been and coulc 
better provide an approach and dimension which no other 
media of any kind could similarly serve. | 

Among the many important factors which readers were 
grateful for was the “time saving” aspects of Tide’s editorial 
approach . . . without sacrifice of quality or depth where 
important. 


A considerable number themselves suggested a monthly 
service, with expanded format as being a most obvious 
area of consideration, principally because of their cover-to 
cover readership and the unusually long “life” of Tide issues. 


So it is clear that there is a great need among executives 
concerned with, and interested in, advertising for a moni ! 
publication which would give them all they really need t 
know about advertising, keep them posted on impo 
trends, provide them with thoughtful analyses and services 
without unnecessarily burdening them up with persiflage. 
detail and unimportant facts. ° * 


That is the function Tide has been performing to a 
large measure. Now it will be able to perform it more 
efficiently and in much greater depth, but still strictly 
within the framework of Tide’s policy of class and quality 
as opposed to mass and quantity. - 


June 13, 1958 * Ti 
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A typical BH&G idea that resulted in family fun while doing the family wash 


Theres nothing so powerful as an idea | 


Jot so many years ago, the laundry was apt to be a dreary 
orner in the cellar, strictly for business. Nobody expected to 
ave much fun there, unless it was the kids playing in the 
lothes chute. 

Then came the revolution in home appliances. And Better 
fomes & Gardens, working hand in hand with designers 
md manufacturers, began showing homemakers—in page 
fter page of exciting, practical ideas—how to merge utility 
md play areas. With the happy result that now, as you 


can see by the BH&G family we’ve photographed, even 
doing the wash and playing pool may be all in an hour’s 
family fun! 

In the pages of Better Homes & Gardens, reality becomes 
more fascinating than fantasy. And readers eager to turn 
ideas into actualities are ready to buy. That’s what makes 
BH&G such a profitable place to advertise! Meredith of Des 
Moines . . . America’s biggest publisher of ideas for today’s 
living and tomorrow’s plans 


/, ot America reads BHaG the family idea magazine 


4,500,000 COPIES MONTHLY 


Who put the toothpaste 


in Mrs. Babington’s bathroom cabinets 


Mrs. Babington is a typical Chicago suburban housewife. 
A look into her bathroom cabinet would tell you whose 
toothpaste she buys—and something about other brand 
positions in this market. But not enough! 


To keep you fully informed on the brand preferences of 
Chicago and suburban families, the Tribune conducts a 
continuing study of their buying, and issues bimonthly 
reports of purchases. 


Why does the Tribune go to all the trouble and expense 
of compiling this information? 


Because the Chicago market is different. And the Tribune 
makes it its business to know how and why it is different. 


The Tribune can do almost anything in Chicago 


people as the seven top weekly national magazines com 


The Chicago Tribune is a different kind of selling fore 
too. It has more readers. Carries more advertising. 
makes more sales in the Chicago market than any othe 
medium. 5 


Chicago really takes the Tribune to heart. Some peopl 
praise it. Others berate it. But almost no one is indiffer 
ent to it. ’ 


In Chicago and suburbs, the Tribune reaches as man} 


bined! More than 6 times as many Chicagoans read ita 
turn on the average evening TV show. And 5 out 
every 10 advertising dollars spent in Chicago’s four news 
papers go into the Tribune. 


